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THE SECOND BREAK IN THE CABINET 


T is exceedingly regrettable that Mr. Garrison has 

felt constrained to resign as Secretary of War. The 

country has felt, and with justice, that he was one 

of the strongest men in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
His departure takes away from the Administration a 
keen mind, a forceful personality, and a spirit marked 
by high devotion to the national good. 

But the break was apparently inevitable. On two im- 
portant subjects with which Congress is just now deeply 
engaged Mr. Garrison has definite and strong convic- 
tions. They are matters with which the Department of 
War is primarily concerned; the question of Philippine 
independence and of the national defense. He felt that 
on these subjects he did not see eye to eye with the Pres- 
ident. For that reason he did not believe it right for him 
longer to retain his place in the circle of the President’s 
immediate advisers. 

On neither of these matters did Mr. Wilson directly 
disagree with the position which Mr. Garrison believed 
to be the only sound one. On each of them the President 
has an open mind. 

The difference between the two men is best shown by 
extracts from the correspondence that has passed be- 
tween them, On February 9, Secretary Garrison said in 
a letter to his chief: 


Two matters within the jurisdiction of this department 
are now of immediate and pressing importance, and I am 
constrained to declare my position definitely and unmistak- 
ably thereon. I refer, of course, to the Philippine question 
and the matter of national defense. 

You know my convictions with respect to each of them. 

I consider the principle embodied in the Clarke amend- 
ment an abandonment of the duty of this nation and a 
breach of trust toward the Filipinos; so believing, I cannot 
accept it or acquiesce in its acceptance. 

I consider the reliance upon the militia for national de- 
fense an unjustifiable imperilling of the nation’s safety. It 
would not only be a sham in itself, but its enactment into 
law would prevent if not destroy the opportunity to procure 
measures of real, genuine national defense. I could not ac- 
cept it or acquiesce in its acceptance. 


The President in his reply wrote as follows: 


First, that it is my own judgment that the action em- 
bodied in the Clarke amendment to the bill extending further 
self-government to the Philippines is useless at this time, 
but it would clearly be most inadvisable for me to take the 
position that I must dissent from that action, should both 
Houses of Congress concur in a bill embodying that amend- 
ment. That is a matter upon which I must of course with- 
hold judgment until the point of action of the two Houses 
reaches me in definite form. What the final action of the 
Houses will be no one can at this time certainly forecast. I 
am now of course engaged in conference with Mr. Jones and 
others with regard to the probable action of the House 
of Representatives in this matter, and do not yet know 
what it is likely to be. The one obvious thing, it seems to 
me, is the necessity for calm and deliberate action on our 
part at this time, when matters of such gravity are to be 
determined, and not only calm and deliberate action, but 
action which takes into very serious consideration views dif- 
fering from our own. 

Second, as I have had occasion to say to you, I am not 
yet convinced that the measure of preparation for national 





defense which we deem necessary can be obtained thru the 
instrumentality of the National Guard under Federal con- 
trol and training, but I feel in duty bound to keep my mind 
open to conviction on that side and think it would be most 
unwise and most unfair to the Committee of the House, 
which has such a plan in mind, to say that it cannot be 
done. The bill in which it will be embodied has not yet been 
drawn, as I learned today from Mr. Hay. I should deem it 
a very serious mistake to shut the door against this attempt 
on the part of the committee in perfect good faith to meei 
the essentials of the program set forth in my message, but 
in a way of their own choosing. 


It is apparent that the difference is not of that clean 
cut kind in which one man is convinced of the soundness 
of a proposed plan and the other man is equally certain 
of the soundness of a plan diametrically opposed to the 
first, while each is resolutely opposed to the other’s 
plan. In such a condition there would be no question that 
the Cabinet officer thus differing with his chief should 
withdraw from the Cabinet. But in the present case the 
situation is different, and the logical course of action 
not quite so clear. 

Mr. Garrison is convinced of the truth of two “funda- 
mental principles,” as he describes them in a later letter. 
The first is, that the United States ought not at this 
time to decree that the Philippines shall be given their 
independence in four years. The other is, that the mili- 
tary force upon which the United States is to rely as its 
second line of defense upon the land must be a national 
force and not an aggregation of state forces. He believes 
in them so strongly that unless the Administration is to 
adopt them as a definite part of its program he is un- 
willing longer to be a part of it. 

On both of these principles President Wilson seems to 
be inclined to agree with Mr. Garrison. But he evidently 
does not consider them “fundamental.” In any event he 
is unwilling at this time to use the prestige and influ-. 
ence of his position in the Government and in his party 
to force his associates in Congress to accept them as 
“fundamental.” 

The rupture seems largely explicable in terms of dif- 
ferences of mind and temperament. Given the personali- 
ties of the two men it was as inevitable as it is regret- 
table. 

Mr. Garrison is justified in resigning because of what 
he feels to be a matter of principle. Mr. Wilson is right 
in keeping an open mind when dealing with a codrdinate 
and equally sovereign branch of the Government. But if 
Mr. Garrison was a bit too hasty in leaving the ship 
when it was by no means certain he could not have 
steered into the harbor of his choice, so Mr. Wilson was 
a bit too indecisive in not perceiving that it is his duty 
to lead in the formulation and adoption of national poli- 
cies. The President of the United States should make his 
influence felt on great questions during the process of 
legislation, and not merely by means of his power of ap- 
proval or veto when the process is completed. 
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THE VALUE OF THE TROPICS 


HE story of the struggle for the possession of 
Africa which is told on another page of this issue 
has its lesson for America just now when a certain fac- 
tion in Congress is urging contraction instead of ex- 
pansion as our national policy. Africa affords the strik- 
ing illustration of the rise in the value of tropical real 
estate in recent years. England needs all her men to hold 
her lines in France and Flanders, in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and Greece, yet she is preparing a new army for 
the conquest of German East Africa. But this same ter- 
ritory which she is now making such sacrifices to get 
was once offered to her by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
Mr. Gladstone declined the gift! He tried his best to 
keep England out of Egypt, but fate was fortunately too 
strong for him. In 1877 Gladstone said: 
Our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny or be it by 
emption, will be the almost certain egg of a North Afri- 


can empire that will grow and grow . . . till we finally join 
hands across the equator with Natal and Cape Colony. 


And this he dreaded! His foresight was better than 
his judgment. His scuttling policy led to the sacrifice of 
Gordon and Khartum in the north and to the Boer War 
in the south. The honor that might have been his has 
gone to Disraeli, who bought the majority stock in the 
Suez Canal, and Cecil Rhodes, who projected the Cape 
to Cairo railroad. What Gladstone threw away has had 
to be bought back with blood. 

The same blindness to the possibilities of tropical 
colonies then prevailed in Germany. Bismarck when he 
took Alsace-Lorraine ironically recommended the French 
to seek compensation on the southern side of the Medi- 
terranean. They did and now Algeria is a prosperous 
French province which is sending its men freely to the 
defense of the mother country against the Germans. 
Bismarck’s successor as German Chancellor, General 
Caprivi, said: “No greater misfortune could befall us 
than to be presented with the whole of Africa.” But now 
Germany is pouring out men and money by the million 
to get a part of what she then might easily have had. 
The British White Paper shows that in July, 1914, the 
German Government was willing to promise to leave 
Belgium and France intact if England would remain 
neutral, but was unwilling to agree to let their African 
possessions alone. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, when it 
was realized that a country without the resources of the 
tropics to draw upon was permanently crippled, the 
Grand Scramble began. The seven Powers grabbed any 
territory they could lay their hands on, whatever it was 
or wherever it lay. Flags were raised over mission sta- 
tions, stray islands and casual trading posts. Miasmic 
swamps and barren deserts that had remained unpeopled 
since man had been on earth became prizes worth fight- 
ing for. 

When the Grand Scramble was over in 1912—unless 
we call the present war a continuation of it—the map of 
Africa looked like another Europe. Here were the same 
names repeated, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal, and in similar juxtaposi- 
tion; a chance arrangement, a geographical crazy-quilt, 
in which no regard had been paid to commercial con- 
venience, strategic boundaries, ethnic divisions, historic 
clairhs or mutual advantage. Less than four per cent of 
the continent remained independent; little Liberia, 
which was founded as a colony for American negroes 


and which the United States has protected from con- 
quest, and Abyssinia, where the aged Menelik, with a 
wisdom which is the sole evidence of his alleged descent 
from Solomon, maintained a quasi-independence by play- 
ing off one power against another and putting up a hard 
fight when he had to. 

The present war will probably remake the map of 
Africa, but it will not unmake it. It will never again be- 
come a Dark Continent where the blank spaces on the 
map have to be filled up with pictures of elephants, 
giraffes and dog-headed men. Civilization moves onward 
somehow, and if one nation shirks the duty of carrying 
it forward, another takes it up and reaps the reward. 
Those who falter and draw back will fall behind—and 
deserve to. The work that Americans are doing for the 
regeneration of the Philippines is, we believe, as efficient 
and useful as that done by the British in Egypt, and 
better in many respects than that done by the French 
in Algeria and by the Germans in East Africa. It is 
certainly free from the cruelty and corruption of the ad- 
ministration of the Belgian Congo or the German 
Southwest Africa or the Portuguese possessions. We 
have, therefore, good reason for our belief that the 
United States is as competent as any other power to 
administer the affairs of the Philippines. 








WHY NOT PERMANENT? 


HE London Spectator is urging forward a popular 

movement under the slogan, “Down Glasses during 
the War.” Its purpose is obviously what might be de- 
scribed as Temporary Total Abstinence. 

The Spectator states the case for the reform with 
effectiveness: “We must fight the Germans with both 
hands and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or 
spirits.” 

In the midst of one’s admiration for the proposed 
self-denying ordinance, another thought persists in in- 
truding. If a man needs two hands to fight with suc- 
cessfully, how can he get along effectively with fewer to 
work with? If a nation at war cannot spare a hand to 
hold the liquor glass, how can a people at peace? 

Some one should move to amend the “Down Glasses” 
program by striking out the word “Temporary.” 








DISARMAMENT OR REPUDIATION 


HE great world war is now half thru its second 

year, and it is necessary that financiers as well as 
statesmen should begin to think very seriously how 
long the expenditure of men and money can be carried 
on. “The courage never to submit or yield” may seem 
boundless, but the end must come. And what then? 

President Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
sums up the national debts of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany at the end of 1915. That of Great Britain 
he estimates as $10,419,000,000; that of France $10,- 
314,000,000, and that of Germany $7,275,000,000; and 
the war has lasted only a year and a half. 

We can hardly expect peace in less than a year, at 
which time these national debts will have amounted to 
half as much more. How will they ever be paid? How 
will even the interest be paid? 

Of course it is assumed that the interest will be paid. 
At four per cent it would amount to $400,000,000 a year 
for either Great Britain or France, and for Germany 
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to about $300,000,000, and half as much more if the 
war continues another year. Meanwhile the people have 
been fearfully impoverished. The whole principal of 
these loans has been destroyed. Many millions of wealth- 
producers have been killed or disabled. Business has 
been disorganized. There will be poverty everywhere, 
and taxation will be intolerable. 

Already the question is asked by far-seeing men: Will 
it be possible for these countries to pay even the inter- 
est on these enormous debts? Repudiation is a very evil 
word, but we cannot avoid thinking of it. Great Britain 
and France are very wealthy nations and they have 
great recuperative power, and yet there is a limit to 
what can be squeezed out of a people. Germany is also 
a rich nation and unlike Great Britain and France her 
national debt is almost wholly held by her own citizens. 
She could scale it down or reduce interest and other 
nations could not complain, while the debt of the allied 
nations is largely foreign, and can in no way be repudi- 
ated without national dishonor. 

We have said nothing about the likelihood of billions 
of indemnity being imposed by the victors on the con- 
quered. It seems to be assumed that indemnity will be 
demanded, and if so, while some burdens will be light- 
ened, others will be made more intolerable. It is difficult 
to see how the fearful burden of taxation on all these 
nations, and on Austria and Italy as well, can be borne 
and these national obligations met except by a general 
concerted disarmament. The nations will not be able 
while paying for the old wars to add unlimited and 
interminable taxation to prepare for new wars, so we 
shall come to what all good citizens must desire as the 
one happy effect of this disastrous war, compulsory 
disarmament. But disarmament can hardly take place 
without an agreement of the nations to establish the 
international machinery for the doing of the interna- 
tional business that must be done and which is now 
done in the last analysis by the cruel and stupid resort 
to armaments. The nations must also feel that their 
integrity and vital interests are as fully conserved and 
guaranteed after the reduction of armaments as they 
were when each nation was the sole guardian of its 
liberty and sovereignty. The requirements can only be 
brought about by substituting for our present system 
of competitive armaments a system of collective arma- 
ments under a League to Enforce Peace. Then and then 
only will a plan be devised for the creation, adjudi- 
cation and execution of international law and the uni- 
versal limitation of armaments. This we may hope for 
and even expect whether with or without revolution. 


ARMOR PLATE PATRIOTISM 


AST week the Senate Naval Committee reported out 
a bill authorizing the establishment of an armor 


plate factory to be owned and operated by the Govern- 


ment. 
Senator Penrose said to the committee that the armor 


_ plate makers had told him that if the Government went 


into the business they would raise the price $200 a ton, 
which would cost the United States about $20,000,000 
more if it bought armor for the contemplated five year 
building program. : 

The President of one of the companies also told the 
committee that if the Government manufactured armor 


plate he would recommend to his board of directors that 
they go out of that branch of the steel business. 

While the Government should never attempt to monop- 
olize the production of war supplies, lest in times of 
emergency it could not manufacture fast enough, this 
action of the armor plate makers absolutely demonstrates 
the need of Government competition in the business to 
keep down prices. 

If the manufacturers do not adopt a more patriotic 
spirit, the Government, as Senator Tillman suggests, - 
will not hesitate to “seize their plants and operate them 
by the right of eminent domain.” 

Congress can hardly afford to ignore this exhibition 
of corporate greed and disloyalty. As an example of arro- 
gance, naked and unashamed, its like is hard to match. 








NO MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


O the advocates of military training in the public 

schools know what they are talking about? A few 
of them do; most of them evidently do not. The few who 
do will not dissent from a remark or two that we have 
to make to the many who do not. 

A newspaper canvass of New York City parents of 
public school children shows a large majority in favor 
of military training in the schools. Statistically the 
showing is of little or no value. Data so collected always 
comes chiefly from persons on one side of the question 
raised. Persons on the other side do not in equal num- 
bers take the trouble to reply. The interviews, in like 
manner, with which the vote is followed up, are prevail- 
ingly indorsements of the military training plan. There 
is no evidence here of conscious selection in support of 
a foregone conclusion, but a glance over the reasons 
offered discovers the intellectual unpreparedness of the 
prominent gentlemen who so readily vote with the re- 
corded majority. 

The precise betrayal of mental non-equipment is this: 
The advocates of military training in the schools obvi- 
ously have never thought whether this plan fits into a 
larger plan of reliance on a volunteer army in time of 
danger, or fits into a wholly different larger plan to re- 
quire universal military training, and, when the need 
arises, universal military service. It is evident on the 
face of their remarks that seventy-five or eighty per cent 
of the interviewed could not, without further “prepara- 
tion,” tell which scheme the proposed school training be- 
longs with. 

As a matter of logic, psychology, and experience, it 
belongs, of course, with the volunteer army scheme. A 
nation that exacts universal training and service, as 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Australia do, does 
not fool with drilling its school children. When the time 
comes it takes its young men in hand, in a businesslike 
way, and puts them thru a discipline that earlier years 
could not endure. 

The military drilling of children is not the real thing, 
it never can be made the real thing. It is a character- 
istically American piece of hocus-pocus. Nevertheless, it 
could have a certain place in a nation which depends on 
a volunteer army. It can not prepare boys technically to 
be soldiers, but it can fill their heads with militaristic 
ideas. In the impressionable school years war has a look 
that can not be conjured up in the mind of the young 
man forced by the strong arm of the state to endure the 
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hardships of barracks and drill grounds and forced 
marches. School militarism has just one rational pur- 
pose, to wit, to prepare not bodies and minds, but im- 
pulses and emotions for military service. 

When the American people has thought this thing 
thru, if it ever does, it will not vote eighty to twenty in 
favor of military training in the public schools. The com- 
pulsury training and service of all fit adults may or may 
not be militaristic. The compulsory military training 
of children in the public schools of the country is mili- 
tarism or it is humbug. 


WELDING THE HAMMER 


O you believe that children under fourteen years of 

age ought to work in factories or mills or can- 
neries? Do you believe that boys and girls under sixteen 
ought to work more than eight hours a day or more than 
six days a week? 

Of course you do not. But there are actually people 
who do. Some of them—men of prominence, too, in their 
communities—have appeared before congressional com- 
mittees and argued against the Federal Child Labor bill. 
Perhaps the most cynical of the arguments which they 
had the effrontery to present was this: 


A roll of cotton cloth made by child labor is just as long, 


just as wide, just as white, and just as good as if made by 
adults. 


In spite of this and other equally attractive pleas the 
bill has passed the House by a tremendous majority. 
But the Senate is often a harder nut to crack. There is 
only one hammer infallibly heavy enough—public opin- 
ion. If you want to be sure that the cotton goods you 
wear, the canned goods you eat, the glassware on your 
table, the flowers on your hat, are not the product of the 
slavery of little children, make your own contribution to 
the welding of that hammer. 

Write today to the United States Senators from your 
own state urging the passage of the Keating-Owen bill. 








IRONING OUT THE YEAR 


N the good old days when our forefathers lived the 

simple life near to Nature’s heart, one could tell what 
time of year it was by the looks of the dinner table. The 
four seasons and even the twelve months were marked by 
the appropriate products of field and orchard. In the 
spring radishes, peas, beans and corn followed one an- 
other in orderly procession, and in the fall tomatoes, 
squash, pumpkin and rutabagas brought the year to a 
fitting close. 

Certain combinations of meats and vegetables which 
have come to seem as inevitable and eternal as the pre- 
established harmonies of Leibnitz owe their conjunc- 
tion to the chance coincidence of their time of appear- 
ance. When the spring lambs reached table size the green 
peas came in and the mint was ready to sauce it. This 
triplex dish still figures on our menu cards, altho its sea- 
sonal significance has vanished. 

The good old rule “Eat oysters when the month 
has an r in it and drink whisky when it has a k in it” 
has long ago lost its validity. Canned or cove oysters 
are independent of the season and whisky can either be 
obtained at all times or not at all depending upon what 
state you are in. Canning and cold storage have oblit- 
erated the climatic zones and reduced the months to a 
common denominator. Almost any kind of fruit or veg- 





etable can now be had anywhere any day in a more or 
less palatable state by those who are willing to pay for 
it, and even the price curve is being leveled down thru- 
out the year. It is no longer the mark of a millionaire 
to eat strawberries in December or grapes in May. We 
can have a more varied diet than when we were re- 
stricted by the seasons; but it is questionable if we do. 

With the culinary calendar have vanished most of the 
other characteristics of the year. The violets of spring 
are sold in the fall and the chrysanthemums of autumn 
appear in the spring. Summer roses bloom in midwinter 
and holly may be had in midsummer. There are few 
boys nowadays who can tell marble time from kite time 
or when top time comes in. Fireworks have been ban- 
ished from the Fourth of July in many parts of the land, 
but appear in other parts at Christmas, Thanksgiving is 
no longer a harvest festival. Our fasts and feasts have 
all been smudged together into one dull common gray. 
All Fools’ Day and All Saints’ Day have disappeared. A 
man can be a fool or a saint on any of the 365 or 366 
days. The attraction of gravitation tends to bring all 
things to a dead level of monotony. 








THE NOSE OF THE CAMEL 
NE need no longer look to Germany to see what 
havoc may be wrought by a pernicious theory. Only 
open the Poetry Journal, and read the heart-breaking 
lines of Robert Cariton Brown to learn what thrusting 
cookery in among the Arts and Sciences has done not 
only to women, but to literature. 


I know a nice, affectionate girl 

Who goes about 

Patting beefsteaks on the back, 

Running her fingers fondly through the beards of oysters, 
Holding hands for hours with breaded veal cutlets, 
Rubbing noses with pork chops, 

And having affairs with boiled onions. 

Her emotional eyes light with amorous interest 

In the ey of food; 

They fill with great glistening tears 

When the plates are taken out 

And she sits despondent 

Weeping gently into her coffee. 

Now a pet theory, ready to play with as one sits 
decorously before a dull speaker, or recovers from the 
grippe, is an innocent comfort so long as one does not 
share it. But there is nothing more dangerous than 
generosity with a theory. The next fellow may take it 
in earnest, may even try to act on it, will surely repeat 
it, and then Pandora’s box is open. , 

No one foresaw any danger to poetry, for instance, 
when Professor James took the public into his con- 
fidence as to what he had been thinking as he waited 
daily on Boston corners for the street cars. But the 
advertising value of Pragmatism was not missed by 
practical folk. They inscribed the word on their banners 
and went on, more triumphant than ever, pushing the 
classics from the seats of learning, and setting in their 
places, carpentry, magazine verse, millinery and cook- 
ing. The saucepans won the day. 

Mr. Brown shows us whither we are hurrying. We 
have been too bewildered to read the same message in 
the art galleries, but the few who know assure us that 
at last painters are truthfully depicting what is as it is. 
Shortly our plays will be constructed out of random 
conversations copied down for the playwright by a 
pocket phonograph, and we shall have symphonies built 
on themes sung by the wheels of the Chicago Limited. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Lindley M. Garri- 
son, Secretary of 
War, resigned on 
the 10th, and his resignation was im- 
mediately accepted by the President, 
who exprest warm appreciation of his 
services. The Secretary withdrew from 
the Cabinet because he was in disagree- 
ment with the President concerning 
the attitude of the Administration to- 
ward the proposed Continental Army 
reserve of 400,000 men, and the Sen- 
ate’s bill granting independence to the 
Filipinos in not less than two nor more 
than four years. Henry Breckenridge, 
Assistant Secretary, also resigned be- 
cause he agreed with his chief, and his 
resignation was promptly accepted. 
Major General Scott, Chief of Staff, 
will be Secretary of War until Mr. Gar- 
rison’s successor is appointed. Those 
most prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the coming appointment are 
Secretary Lane, of the Interior De- 
partment; Secretary Houston, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Gen- 
eral Goethals. The letters which passed 
between Secretary Garrison and the 
President were promptly published. 
They fill three newspaper columns of 
fine print. 

Beginning on January 12, the Secre- 
tary, in a long letter, argued in support 
of his plan for the Continental Army 
and urged Mr. Wilson to exert his in- 
fluence for it in Congress, where it was 
in a critical condition. There could be, 
he said, no honest or worthy solution 
of the problem except one that should 
give national forces, under exclusive 
control of the national Government. 
Chairman Hay, of the House Military 
Committee, had openly rejected the 
Continental Army, turning from Fed- 
eral volunteers to a project for feder- 
alizing the militia of the states. Ac- 
ceptance of this plan would set back 
the whole cause of legitimate national 
defense and would be a betrayal of 
trust. Among members of the House 
there was very little knowledge of or 
intense interest in military affairs, and 


Secretary Garrison 
Resigns 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 7—Germans gain 800 yards 
of trenches west of Vimy. Germans 
retire from Kamerun into Spanish 
colony of Rio Muni. 


February 8—German guns bombard 
Belfort, British repel Turks at Kut- 
> + rae with heavy losses on both 
sides. 


February 9—German sea planes raid 
coast of Kent. Russians gain domi- 
nant position near Czernovitz. 

February 10—Premier Briand of 
France visits Italy. German Gov- 
ernment issues warning that after 
March 1 armed merchantmen will 
be treated as warships. 

February 11—Greek Chamber votes 
neutrality. Austrians encounter 

ians ten miles from Durazzo. 

February 12—French gain 300 yards 
near Butte de Mesnil, Champagne. 

February 13—Germans renew attack 
on Dvinsk, Russia. Chinese rebels 
take Chung-king. 




















the proposed payment of Federal 
money to militia men and officers ap- 
pealed to the personal and political in- 
terests of members. He urged the Presi- 
dent to use his influence without delay. 
Writing again two days later he re- 
ferred to Mr. Wilson’s remark that he 
had been assured by Chairman Hay 
that the same end could be reached by 
utilizing the militia, and that he (the 
President) had said he would accept 
that plan if it would be effective. The 
Secretary insisted that there was no 
room for compromise, and offered to 
leave the Cabinet if this would serve 
the President’s purpose. 


Mr. Wilson, replying 
on the 17th, said that 
while he believed the 
chief thing needed was a trained citi- 
zen reserve under Federal direction, he 
was not irrevocably committed to any 
one plan and was willing to consider all 
propositions. It would not be proper for 
him to say to Congress that it must 
take his plan or none. He did not share 


The President’s 
Reply 


the Secretary’s opinion that members 
charged with the duty of dealing with 
military affairs were ignorant of them 
or of the nation’s military necessities. 
On the contrary, he had found them 
well informed and actuated by a most 
intelligent appreciation of the grave re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them. If a 
bill by which the essential things could 
not be accomplished should come to 
him, he would veto it. He had told Mr. 
Hay that he would consider any plan 
that would give a national reserve 
under unmistakable national control. 

Mr. Garrison, on February 9, said he 
was expected to make an address be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce on the 
following day. As to the Philippines, he 
regarded the Senate bill as an aban- 
donment of the duty of this nation and 
a breach of trust toward the Filipinos, 
and he exprest again his disapproval of 
the militia project. If he was in disa- 
greement with the President, he could 
not set forth his views in the address 
and remain. the President’s seeming 
representative. In reply, Mr. Wilson 
said he regarded the independence pro- 
vision of the Philippine bill as unwise 
at this time, but must await the action 
of Congress. And it was his duty to 
keep his mind open about the militia, 
and not to try to shut the door against 
the committee’s plans. The Secretary 
should express his own views without 
hesitation, but should draw very care- 
fully the distinction between them and 
those of the Administration. Respond- 
ing at once, Mr. Garrison resigned. say- 
ing: “It is evident that we hopelessly 
disagree upon what I conceive to be 
fundamental principles.” 


The effect of the resigna- 
tion in Congress appears 
to have been more support 
for the President and the defense plans, 
the Continental Army excepted. The 
House already has passed a bill appro- 
priating $600,000 for improvements 
that will make it possible to build. bat- 
tleships of the most powerful class at 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE SARAH BERNHARDT 
“Les Cathedrales” is a dramatic poem in which six French and Flemish cathedrals tell their 
tragic story. Mme. Bernhardt, third from the left, is the Cathedral of Strasbourg, which has 
waited forty years for deliverance. Her passionate voice dominated the recent performance of 
the play in London,-whither the great actress was determined to go in spite of her age and 
the amputation of her 


the New York and Mare Island navy 
yards, and another providing for an in- 
crease of the number of midshipmen 
at the Annapolis school by 540. In the 
debate on these measures—which were 
passed without an opposition measured 
by recorded votes—many prominent 
members spoke for the preparedness 
policy. Speaker Clark earnestly sup- 
ported projects for enlarging the navy 
and creating a military reserve. Mr. 
Mann, the Republican floor leader, 
urged the House to support the Presi- 
dent’s program. Mr. Wilson’s com- 
mendation of the members of the Mili- 
tary Committee, in his letter to Secre- 
tary Garrison, was quite satisfactory to 
that committee, which sent him a reso- 
lution expressing appreciation of his 
confidence. There was a movement on 
the Democratic side for action that 
would possibly cause the retirement of 
Mr. Kitchin from the office of floor 
leader, with a suggestion that his place 
should be taken, as far as possible, by 
Speaker Clark. Mr. Kitchin opposes all 
the defense plans. 

It was generally admitted that the 
project for a Continental Army was 
dead. It was opposed by every member 
of the House Committee. That commit- 
tee, it is expected, will prepare a bill 
designed to make service in the militia 
so attractive that the number of en- 
listed men will be increased from 125,- 
000 to 400,000. There may be provi- 
sions for dual service, or for enlist- 
ments subjecting the men to the call of 
the national Government without the 
restrictions now existing. The commit- 
tee’s aim will be to make the militia a 
Federal or national force, if this can be 
done. In the Senate, on the other hand, 
the tendency at present is in favor of 
creating a trained reserve by modifying 
requirements for the regular army—in- 
creasing the number of soldiers, and 
shortening the term to two years, or 
even to one, with the provision that the 
men so enlisting shall go into a reserve 
for four or six years. 


The long and bitter 
controversy over the 
rights of merchant 
vessels and the regulation of sub- 
marines seems to have reached a highly 
critical stage. Our Government has 
come to the conclusion that the only 
way to hold the submarines to account- 
ability for their attacks upon the mer- 
chant vessels of belligerents is to draw 
a strict line of demarkation bétween 
them and warships by prohibiting the 
armament of merchant vessels. Secre- 
tary Lansing has addrest a note to the 
Powers in the hope that some accept- 
able formula may be agreed upon by 
which the lives of non-combatants may 
be safeguarded without depriving the 
submarines of all power. The rules he 
proposes are quoted in another column. 

The Secretary of State argues that 
the privilege of carrying guns hitherto 
accorded by international law to mer- 


The Question of 
the Submarine 


chant vessels was not with the idea that ' 


they should offer resistance to a cruiser 
which overhauled them but merely for 
the purpose of defense against pirates 
and privateers. But the submarine tho 
powerful in the offensive is so weak in 
the defensive that even a small caliber 
gun would suffice to sink it if it ap- 
proached above water to warn and 
search the merchant vessel as interna- 
tional law requires. He continues: 


Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have 
been swept from the main trade channels 
of the sea and privateering has been abol- 
ished. Consequently the placing of guns on 
merchantmen at the present date of sub- 
marine warfare can be explained only on 
the ground of a purpose to render mer- 
chantmen superior in force to submarines 
and to prevent warning and visit and 
search by them. Any armament, therefore, 
on a merchant vessel would seem to have 
the character of an offensive armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and 
search a merchant vessel on the high seas, 
and in case it is found that she is of an 
enemy character and that conditions neces- 
sitate her destruction and removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it 
would not seem just nor reasonable that 
the ‘submarine should be compelled, while 
complying with these requirements, to ex- 


pose itself to almost certain destruction 
by the guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a rea- 
sonable and reciprocally just arrangement 
if it could be agreed by the opposing bellig- 
erents that submarines should be caused to 
adhere strictly to the rules of international 
law in the matter of stopping and search- 
ing merchant vessels, determining their 
belligerent nationality and removing the 
crews and passengers to places of safety 
before sinking the vessels as prizes of war, 
and that merchant vessels of belligerent 
nationality should be prohibited from 
carrying any armament whatsoever. 

It is anticipated that the British and 
French will regard this as a concession 
to the German point of view and will 
refuse to take the guns from their mer- 
chant vessels. If so our Government 
would be obliged to treat them as 
auxiliary cruisers and forbid them the 
use of our harbors except for brief and 
occasional visits. Probably also our 
Government would issue a warning to 
American citizens not to travel upon 
such armed merchantmen. 


The German Govern- 
ment has issued a 
memorandum an- 
nouncing its intention in a short time 
of treating the armed merchantmen of 
the enemy as warships, and neutral na- 
tions are warned not to entrust their 
persons or property to such vessels. In 
defense of this policy a list is given of 
nineteen cases in which British mer- 
chantmen have fired upon German sub- 
marines and in many cases sunk them. 
Pages of the secret book of instructions 
issued by the British Government to 
the captains and gunners of the mer- 


The German 
Submarine Note 


‘chant marine are reproduced by pho- 


tography in the appendix. These show 
that the ship is expected to open fire on 
an enemy submarine approaching with- 
in 800 yards even when the submarine 
has not opened fire first. “Armaments 
should be concealed as far as possible” 
by a canvas cover in neutral ports. The 
“Drill Book for 12-Pounder Quick Fir- 
ing Guns” found on British merchant 








THE AMERICAN SUBMARINE 
RULES 


Secretary Lansing in a note to 
the Powers dated January 18 sug- 
gests the following international 
code for the regulation of subma- 
rine warfare: 


1. A non-combatant has a right to 
traverse the high seas in a merchant 
vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, 
to rely upon the observance of the 
rules of international law and prin- 
ciples of humanity, and if the vessel 
is approached by a naval vessel of 
another belligerent the merchant ves- 
sel of enemy nationality should not be 
attacked without being ordered to stop. 

2. An enemy merchant vessel when 
ordered to do so by a belligerent sub- 
marine should immediately stop. 

8. Such vessel should not be at- 
tacked after being ordered to stop un- 
less it attempts to flee or to resist. In 
ease it ceases to flee or resist the at- 
tack should be discontinued. 

4. In the event that it is impossible 
to place a prize crew on board of an 
enemy merchant vessel, or to convoy 
it into port, the vessel may be sunk, 

rovided the crew and passengers have 
conn removed to a place of safety. 
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ships was issued by the Admiralty on 
May 7, 1915. The note calls attention 
to the facts that the British Ambassa- 
‘dor at Washington had stated to the 
American Government on August 29, 
1914, that British merchantmen were 
never armed for offensive purposes but 
purely for defense and that they, there- 
fore, would never fire unless fired upon 
first. But on the other hand the British 
Government in its first Order in Coun- 
cil had ruled that any armed vessel was 
a warship. 


By the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a report in favor 
of the pending treaty with Hayti has 
been ordered. The treaty with Nica- 
ragua, which was reported favorably 
by a vote of 10 to 3, was considered 
last week in executive session, the ques- 
tion being Mr. Borah’s motion for a 
discussion of the treaty in open session. 
Mr. Stone, chairman of the committee, 
opposed this motion in a speech two 
hours long. Others took part in the de- 
bate. The motion was lost by a vote of 
19 to 42. But the treaty requires an ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000, the sum to 
be paid to Nicaragua, and it will be the 
subject of debate in open session when 
the appropriation bill is taken up. In 
the secret session an addition was pro- 
posed which is designed to assure Cen- 
tral American republics that there is 
no disposition on the part of the United 
States to disregard their rights and 
sovereignty. It is said that the Colom- 
bian Minister, who does not like the 
pending treaty with his country, called 
upon Secretary Lansing and was told 
that President Wilson had not exprest 
approval of it. Before reporting this 
treaty (by a vote of 8 to 7) the com- 
mittee amended it by reducing the sum 
to be paid from $25,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, and by making the expression of 
regret concerning the Panama incident 
a mutual one. 

The treaty with Hayti provides for 
control of that country by our Govern- 
ment. There is to be a receiver of cus- 
toms, appointed by Hayti’s President ou 
nomination by our President, and with 
this officer there will be a financial ad- 
viser, appointed in the same way. The 
constabulary, composed of - native 
Haytians, is to be officered and organ- 
ized by Americans. There are to be both 
urban and rural forces. Eventually the 
officers will be replaced by Haytians 
whose fitness has been shown by exami- 
nations. The constabulary is to have 
control of “arms and ammunition, mili- 
tary supplies and traffic therein thru- 
out the country.” Hayti agrees not to 
increase its public debt except by pre- 
vious agreement with the President of 
the United States, or to contract any 
financial obligation unless the ordinary 
revenues, after the payment of current 
expenses, are sufficient to pay the in- 
terest and provide a sinking fund for 
final settlement. Hayti also agrees not 
to surrender any territory by sale, 
lease, or otherwise to any foreign gov- 
ernment. Engineers are to be appointed, 
on our President’s nomination, to have 
sanitation and public improvements in 
charge, and there is provision for inter- 
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SALONICA—WAITING 
The French and British at Salonica, however, depend on far stronger defences than these 
crumbling walls. Their double line is so strong that General Castlenau remarked that it would 
be a pity if the Germans and Austrians did not attack it 


vention in a paragraph which says that 
“should the necessity occur, the United 
States will lend efficient aid for the 
preservation of Haytian independence 
and the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty.” By 
agreement with Hayti, parts of this 
treaty are already in force. 


In San Francisco seventy- 
six persons have been in- 
dicted for plotting to de- 
stroy property and to defraud the 
United States in the interest of Ger- 
many. There is a long list of offenses 
named in the forma! accusations, and 
in these proceedings our Federal Gov- 
ernment has for the first time attacked 
official representatives of Germany. 
Among those who must go to trial are 
Franz Bopp, the German Consul .Gen- 
eral; Baron von Shack, vice-Consul 
General; Baron von Brincken, military 
attaché of the consulate; Henry Kauff- 
mann, chancellor of the consulate, and 
Maurice Hall, consul of Turkey. The 
long list also includes Dr. Reimer, said 
to be a German naval officer; Robert 
Capelle, agent of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company; Johannes 
von Koolbergen, who confessed that he 
had been hired to blow up railroad tun- 
nels and bridges in Canada; Charles 
C. Crowley, a detective employed by 
Bopp; Captain Fred Jebsen, and sev- 
eral ship owners. A considerable num- 
ber of the defendants are charged with 
having caused the destruction of car- 
goes of munitions in our Pacific ports 
and of powder factories in California 
and other states. Several are indicted 
for using false clearance papers in 
sending out the steamship “Sacra- 
mento” and three other ships with sup- 
plies for German warships. The indict- 
ments cover violations of our neutrality 
laws and the Sherman act. 

Published facsimiles of checks and 
other papers taken from Captain von 
Papen,. the recalled German military 
attaché, by the British authorities show 


The 
Plotters 


that while he was in Washington he 
paid $700 to Werner Horn, on January 
18, 1915. Two week later, on February 
2, Horn attempted to blow up the in- 
ternational railroad bridge across the 
St. Croix River at Vanceboro, Maine. 
He is now in jail. It has been asserted 
by Von Papen’s friends that the pay- 
ment was made after Horn had been 
arrested for this crime. 

In Canada, since the fire at the Par- 
liament Buildings, the number of guards 
at all the bridges, public buildings and 
munition factories has been doubled. 
In Parliament attention has been 
directed to several Germans holding 
prominent places in the civil service, 
one of them being the confidential sec- 
retary of the Minister of Naval Affairs. 
Another, the superintendent of Govern- 
ment dredging, has been asked to re- 
sign. He refused and will be dismissed. 
Owing to attacks in the Ottawa press 
upon the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, of which Walter Damrosch is the 
head and which contains musicians of 
foreign birth, a concert which was to 
have been given there this week has 
been indefinitely postponed. 


Carranza’s forces have 
not been able to cap- 
ture Villa or to pre- 
vent his followers from looting mines 
and ranches in the state of Chihuahua. 
Villa has only a few men with him, one 
of these being Colonel Lopez, who 
caused the murder of Watson and his 
companions at Santa Ysobel. But there 
are several hundred in small independ- 
ent bands. Several of these are within 
thirty miles of Chihuahua City, where 
the Carranza garrison has been guilty 
of many excesses. These soldiers, whose 
pay is said to be only eight cents a day, 
have looted the shops and killed many 
civilians. One or two hundred miles 
south, parties of bandits who formerly 
were in Villa’s army, have killed not 
less than 300 civilians in the last ten 
days. Nearly all of the victims were 
Mexicans. At Belleza, west of Parral, 
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BOSTON TO NEW ORLEANS 


The City Council of Boston has voted to return 

to the city of New Orleans this Confederate flag, 

which was seized by General Benjamin F. Butler 
in the Civil War. Mayor Curley in front 


they sacked the town, burned the 
houses and took twenty young women 
to the mountains. In another town an 
aged German physician was tortured 
to compel him to disclose the place 
where his money was hidden. His house 
was burned. In a village near this one, 
all the men were locked up in a build- 
ing, the young women were captured, 
and then the building where the men 
were imprisoned was burned. An Amer- 
ican ranchman, Guy Johnson, was at- 
tacked while he was making his way to 
the boundary. Before he gave up his 
life he killed five of his assailants. The 
bodies of the five have been found near 
his own. 

In the state of Oaxaca, Zapata’s men 
hold the capital, and several other 
towns are occupied by forces of the old 
Federal army. The Federals are bitter 
enemies of the Zapatistas, and both are 
foes of Carranza, who has sent troops 
to subdue them. These troops have 
taken possession of several towns. In 
Minititlau, by order of their command- 
er, the parish Catholic priest was put 
to death for having associated with the 
rebels end conferred with them in his 
house. The Carranza Government’s offi- 
cial statement was that this was “a 
severe but necessary lesson’ which 
should “teach ministers of the Catholic 
Church not to meddle with matters for- 
eign to their mission, or to disturb pub- 
lic order by their hypocritical and ob- 
structionist labors.” 

It is expected that a general election 
will be held on July 3. and that Con- 
gress will assemble on September 16, to 
make a new constitution. At the re- 
quest of our Government, Villa’s broth- 
er, Hipolito. has been arrested in Hav- 
ana and is held for extradition. At El 
Paso he has been indicted for sending 
men to wreck a train in Texas that was 
carrying Carranza soldiers to the relief 
of Agua Prieta, some months ago. The 
capital is still suffering from the tvphus 
epidemic. and in Tampico hundreds are 
dying of smallpox. There is still no in- 





dication that the Carranza Government 
will be able to negotiate a loan in New 
York. 


There is a decided re- 
newal of activity on the 
western front, but with 
no decisive results so far as can be 
learned. We are yet in the dark as to 
whether this portends a serious offen- 
sive on either side, and if so, in what 
quarter. So far as the operations have 
developed they seem to be merely in- 
tended to gain more defensible posi- 
tions in readiness for a supreme effort 
in the spring. The battlefields are the 
same as last fall; namely, the hills that 
lie to the west of Lille in the Artois re- 
gion and to the east of Rheims in the 
Champagne. 

While the Germans were making 
their spectacular drive toward Paris in 
August, 1914, these hills were being en- 
trenched for use in case the drive 
failed. When the French defeated them 
on the Marne early in September they 
retired as rapidly as possible to the 
positions which had been prepared for 
them and here they have so far suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to dis- 
lodge them. In the spring and fall the 
British and French made desperate 
efforts to break the line at these two 
points, but only gained a mile or two. 
But, altho these gains were insignificant 
and disappointing considering the ter- 
rible sacrifices made, yet they gave the 
Allies certain strategic advantages. 
On the Artois front the Germans were 
left with a precarious hold upon the 
last ridge which protects the lower and 
more level ground on which stand 
Lens and Lille. On the Champagne 
front a further advance of a couple of 
miles on the part of the French would 
put them in possession of the railroad 
which runs just behind the German 
lines. If, then, the Germans are forced 
out of these positions they may have 
to retire a considerable distance before 
finding as strong a line of defense as 
that they now hold. But a great set- 
back at either of these points would 
involve the withdrawal from the apex 
of the triangle which the Germans have 
driven into the heart of France. That 
is why the Allies have kept pounding 
away at these two points on the two 
sides of the angle which has_ been 
pointed at Paris for the last year and 
a half. 

The lay of the land in both battle- 
fields is much the same, limestone bluffs 
or buttes, as they are called in France 
and our Western states. These are 
honeycombed with caves and quarries, 
the caverns in the Champagne region 
being used for the storage of the wine 
which takes its name from the district. 
The chalky rock is easily cut so that 
veritable labyrinths of trenches, tun- 
nels and dugouts have been constructed. 
Never before has underground warfare 
been conducted on such a gigantic 
scale. 

In the news of the week from the 
Artois sector we hear first that the 
Germans have gained over 800 yards 
of trenches on the hill near Vimy, about 
five miles southwest of Lens. The 


Fighting in 
France 


French in following days succeeded in 
recovering the greater part of their lost 
positions. On the Navarin farm in the 
Champagne the French gained about 
300 yards of German trenches and held 
them against the counter-attack. Here 
the French shells smashed the German 
tanks containing suffocating gases 
under pressure and the wind carried 
the fumes back over the German lines. 
The only novelty in the week’s news 
is that the Germans have trained their 
long-range guns upon Belfort, one of 
the strongest fortresses on the eastern 
frontier of France. From three to ten 
big shells were dropped within the city’s 
fortifications for several days. 


‘ It is difficult to under- 
= stand the news, or 

_ rather the lack of 
news, from the Balkans. Last week Al- 
bania was being rapidly overrun by 
Austrians from the north and Bulgars 
from the east and the Italians and 
Serbs were reported to have been with- 
drawn from Durazzo, the capital. But 
this week the invaders appear to have 
made little or no progress and the gar- 
rison of Durazzo is said to have been 
strengthened. The apparent inactivity 
of the Austrians may be plausibly ex- 
plained by the difficulty of carrying for- 
ward a campaign in mid-winter in a 
mountainous country devoid of roads, 
yet on the other hand there is reason 
for believing the rumors that the check 
is due more to diplomatic than military 
causes. Certainly the Austrians met 
with no serious resistance until they 
came within ten miles of Durazzo, 
where they encountered and apparently 
defeated a small force of Italians sent 
out from that city. ; 

That part of northern Albania thru 
which the Austrians are now passing is 
mostly inhabited by the Mirdite 
tribesmen, who are Roman Catholics 
and hostile to both the Serbs and Mon- 
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tenegrins, who are Slavic and Ortho- 
dox. It is said that the Austrians are 
inciting the Mirdites to massacre the 
Serbian and Montenegrin refugees, but 
that is an unnecessary supposition. 
Their native hatred of their Slavic 
neighbors and the memory of the 
wrongs they suffered during the Ser- 
bian invasion only four years ago are 
quite sufficient to arouse the spirit of 
revenge which is being manifested in 
their attacks on the fugitives. The Aus- 
trians have for many years been con- 
ducting an active propaganda by means 
of school and church in the hope of 
winning them over and now they are 
reaping the reward of their efforts in 
the friendliness of their reception by 
the Albanians. 

It is said that the Albanian immi- 
grants in the United States have sent 
home considerable sums which are being 
spent for arming the Albanian bands 
now aiding the Austrians. In 1912, 
when the Albanians were brought to 
the verge of starvation by the Serbian 
conquest, American citizens of all 
races contributed generously to the re- 
lief of their distress, especially by send- 
ing them seed corn. 

Those of the Serbian soldiery who, 
when they were driven out of their own 
country, succeeded in making their 
way to the coast, have been carried by 
Italian ships to the Greek island of 
Corfu, of which the Allies have taken 
possession. Since Corfu lies close to the 
coast of southern Albania they will be 
ready for service in the conquest of Al- 
bania whenever they are recuperated 
and reorganized. They are said to num- 
ber about eighty thousand. 

One theory to account for the ces- 
sation of the advance in Albania is that 
the Bulgars and Austrians have fallen 
out over the division of the spoils just 
as the Balkan States did four years 
ago. It is even rumored that the Bul- 
gars, having obtained all the territory 
they are likely to get, refuse to take 
any further part in the war and are 
negotiating a separate peace with the 
Allies. To conclude this bundle of Bal- 
kan rumors we should mention that 
Rumania is again alleged to be on the 
eve of casting in her lot with the Allies. 


— As the observant reader 
the War has discovered for himself 
the estimates appearing in 
print of the casualties and the number 
of available men in the belligerent 
countries have a wide range of varia- 
tion. This is because the data necessary 
for accurate calculation are altogether 
lacking. Naturally no country has re- 
vealed the number of men it has ‘in its 
armies or the number it has still to 
draw on. The estimates of military 
strength which are published in the 
newspapers now and then are mostly 
made by assuming that a certain pro- 
portion of the population, usually be- 
tween ten and thirteen per cent, is elig- 
ible for military service. For instance, 
it is customary to figure out in this way 
that Germany has some nine million po- 
tential soldiers. But how many of these 
must be kept at home to run the neces- 
sary industries is pure guesswork. 
The calculation of losses is still more 
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ST. PAUL TAKES WINTER JOVIALLY 


Tepees and a toboggan slide for the use of thousands who have been celebrating the Outdoor Sports 
Carnival which has been revived after a lapse of twenty years. The State Capitol in the background 


uncertain. In the first place Germany 
and Great Britain are the only coun- 
tries publishing casualty lists. These 
are presumably truthful tho sometimes 
belated. But adding them up does not 
give the net loss, for the “missing” are 
not always dead or captured. Many of 
them turn up later. And a considerable 
proportion of the wounded eventually 
return to the ranks perhaps to figure 
once or twice more among the wound- 
ed. Owing to the advance of surgical 
science and the efficiency of the hos- 
pital service the number recovering is 
much greater than ever before. The 
percentage of the wounded returned to 
the ranks is variously estimated at 60, 
70 or 80 per cent in the different 
armies, but the Germans make the as- 
tonishing claim that out of every 100 
wounded 89.5 were again fit for serv- 
ice, 8.8 were discharged or given in- 
definite leave of absence, and only 1.7 
died. 

The estimates of enemy losses in bat- 
tle are naturally exaggerated and usu- 
ally quite worthless. If all the losses re- 
ported in the papers had been genuine 
the armies engaged would long ago 
have been wiped out. Under the circum- 
stances the best thing we can do is to 
consider such figures as appear to have 
some authority and avoid making rash 
speculations as to the rest. 

We have, for instance, the statement 
of Premier Asquith that the total Brit- 
ish casualties up to January 9 amount- 
ed to 549,457, distributed as follows: 


FRANCE AND FLANDERS 


Other 

Officers. Ranks 

DE... nesescconeees 5,138 82,130 
WEEE .ccccocceces 10,217 248,990 
po 1,691 52,344 

Total officers and men, 400,510. 
DARDANELLES 

Other 

Officers. Ranks. 

at seechanees 1,745 26,455 
ere 3,143 84,952 
| eee 10,901 


353 
Total officers and men, 117,549. 


OTHER FRONTS 


Other 

Officers Ranks. 
EE ree 918 11,752 
| eee ee 816 15,165 
DE. sikcnsnn eens 101 2,656 


As for the German losses the sum of 
her casualty lists has been stated to be 
from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, but Harold J. Tennant, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of the 
British Foreign Office, gives much 
lower figures, namely a total for all 
Germany of 2,535,768, of whom 588,- 
986 were killed, 1,566,549 wounded 
and missing, 356,153 prisoners and 24,- 
080 died of disease. 

Of the wounded and missing an un- 
determined number have, as we noted 
above, returned to the front. The mili- 
tary expert of the London Times cal- 
culates that Germany has now about 
one million men in France and Flan- 


. ders, two million on the Russian front 


and from one to two and a half million 
on other fields and in the interior. She 
has some two million prisoners who can 
be set to work. He calculates that since 
Germany has lost an average of nearly 
two hundred thousand men a month 
since the war began her military 
strength will begin to fail some time be- 
tween May and October. A French 
statistician is more definite and sets Au- 
gust 1 as the date of Germany’s col- 
lapse for lack of men. On the other 
hand the pro-German calculators, figur- 
ing that in Germany 850,000 boys ar- 
rive at military age every year and 
550,000 in Austria-Hungary and that 
Bulgaria and Turkey can be drawn 
upon, are convinced that the Central 
Powers can hold out indefinitely. 

No official figures are available for 
France, but a French Socialist Deputy 
speaking at the Bristol Labor Confer- 
ence said that 800,000 soldiers had 
been killed, 1,400,000 had been wound- 
ed, and 300,000 had been taken prison- 
ers. 
The Russians, are said to estimate 
their own casualties at three million. 
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WINTER LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


THE SCENE HAPPENS TO BE MT. KOSCIUSKO, NEW SOUTH WALES, BUT 
THE SHARP TINGLING SUNLIT DAY IS EVIDENTLY NOT 
UNLIKE THE BEST OF AN AMERICAN WINTER 
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WANTED: A COLUMBUS 


BY THOMAS R. MARSHALL 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


MERICA has no right to be 
Av she stands for man and 

for the rights of men. Evils are 
abroad in the land, now as always. 
Notwithstanding our boast, our gov- 
ernment is not of and by and for the 
people. Yet I make bold to say that it 
is still a representative democracy. 
Our coérdinate system of government 
was formulated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and many a man wholly igno- 
rant of Jefferson’s theory of gov- 
ernment is now proclaiming himself 
a Jeffersonian Democrat. Public 
speakers and the public press have 
been giving voice for twenty years 
to the fact that this is not a peo- 
ple’s government. It has been shout- 
ed that the bosses are in control 
from ocean to ocean; that their ma- 
chines have taken over the politics 
and legislation of the country; that 
they have prevented the people from 
crystallizing our ideals into enforce- 
able laws. To be sure, we have had 
bosses and we have had machine 
politics in America. We have had 
legislation which, in enactment and 
construction, has not tended to pro- 
mote the ideal of equality and the 
opportunity for honest success. But 
it has also been loudly proclaimed 
that the people, if they could only 
get a chance to express themselves, 
would declare in unmistakable 
terms their belief that this system 
was vicious; that they would smash 
the machines, banish the bosses and 
select officials who would always 
stand four-square with the theories 
of the fathers of the republic. 

As a matter of fact, opportunity 
has been given us during the last 
three or four years to agonize over 
conditions and correct them; re- 
vealing to us what we should have 
known all along, what, indeed, we 
had known, but had been allowed to 
forget: This is a government not of 
stocks and bonds and mortgages, 
not of factories and mines, but a 
government of men—men who will 
neglect the common good in look- 
ing after their own welfare, unless 
they are touched with the weight of 
that responsibility which rests upon 
them as individual citizens. 

We have adopted in many of the 
states and many of the cities the 
direct primary as a means of giv- 
ing the citizen a chance to insure 
for himself office-holders who are 
honest and who believe in the high 
ideals of the republic and will stand 
for them. What has been the re- 
sult? Has the average elector been 
deeply impressed with the weight of 





responsibility which rests upon his 
shoulders? He has cried out bitterly 
at conditions; he has charged the 
office-holder with being corrupt and 
controlled by corrupt bosses, but he 
fails to vote at the primary as he 
failed to attend his party caucus; 
he does nothing to prevent the re- 
nomination of the office-holder he 
has been railing against. 


QUITABLE enforcement of the 

laws can never be made to rest 
upon the office-holders of the land. It 
must rest upon the individual. You 
may abolish the caucus and adopt 
in its stead the primary; you may 
go further and have a second pri- 
mary to determine who shall run in 
the primary for the nomination to 
be voted for at the election; you 
may keep on adding machinery and 
machinery to the system of nomi- 
nating and electing officials, and 
your effort will come to naught un- 
til a public sentiment, which puts 
upon the conscience of every man 
his great responsibility for good 
government in this country, is 
aroused. 

The direct primary has disclosed 
that the citizen is not deeply con- 
cerned about public affairs, and 
that conditions will have to grow 
far worse before we can hope for 
them to get much better. The pri- 
mary has failed to bring out the 
vote. It has aroused _ suspicion. 
Many are inquiring whether the 
new system is not the result of a 
scheme to syndicate candidates and 
fool the people. 

The people’s rule does not depend 
necessarily upon the system of 
government under which they vote. 
Good or bad government must go 
back to good or bad citizenship, 
to intelligent or ignorant, to hon- 
est or dishonest electors. Ameri- 
can democracy was intended to 
mean, and, I believe, does mean, 
something more than voting, some- 
thing more than selecting officers. It 
does not depend upon caste or creed 
or condition, upon race or color, upon 
wealth or poverty, upon success or 
failure; it does depend upon the in- 
ner life of the individual citizen. It 
is an inspiration and an aspiration. 
It does not always depend upon the 
ticket which a man votes, It does de- 
pend always upon the motive back of 
the ballot. 

Political events have disclosed, 
especially during the last few years, 
that we have been mistaken in some 
of our popular conclusions touching 


government in America. We have 
yielded a quiet assent to the proposi- 
tion that a majority is all-powerful 
and that a minority has no rights 
which a majority is bound to respect. 
But now we know that the theory 
of the historic Democratic party that 
it is the right of a majority to rule, 
but only within constitutional limi- 
tations and without usurpation of a 
single inalienable right of a single 
individual, is correct. 

It cannot be said that it is the sys- 
tem of government which is wrong. 
It is the unjust use of the system. 
It has not been the use but the mis- 
use of the powers of government 
which has produced this discontent 
in the minds of men. 


HE individualism of Thomas 

Jefferson is not dead. It has not 
moldered back to dust in the grave 
at Monticello. It walks the earth this 
day knocking at the door of rich and 
poor, of wise and ignorant alike, 
calling upon all men to make this age 
the millennium of statecraft, where- 
in no one shall claim to be the master 
and all shall be glad to be the serv- 
ants of the Republic. 

This is the land of the pioneer and 
the pathfinder. It has been suggested 
that his work is done, that he rests 
from his labors, and that men now 
know where and how to go. If there 
were an end to pathfinding, this 
would be a time of great sorrow 
rather than of unbounded exultation. 
But it is not so. The pioneer and the 
pathfinder will be as needful for the 
future as they have been to the past. 
Men walk ofttimes when they stand 
still, and they go farther in dreams 
than in thoughts or deeds, The mis- 
sion of the Republic is vain if it be 
not to bring the blind by a way they 
know not, to lead them in paths that 
they have not known, to make dark- 
ness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. And none of these 
things can be done without vision 
and thought. 

Old things have passed away. No 
one can convince me that the awful 
cataclysm in Europe has not swept 
aside all that we have known as safe 
and sure charts on the sea of life. 
I think it is necessary for some new 
Columbus to discover again a new 
America, and I do believe that there 
must exist today some new Colum- 
bus who will discover a new Amer- 
ica not bound by the selfish interests 
of the past, but bound by the com- 
monwealth of the Americas. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE MEETING 


BY CAPTAIN PAUL VIGNON 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY CHARLES PEABODY 


IFE is made up of nothing but 
| conte life is nothing but 

a series of stirring paradoxes; 
ever since this war has been piling 
one astonishment on another, each 
day is marked by something astound- 
ing, which, while it too often over- 
whelms, yet sometimes calls forth 
the tenderest feeling. 

I have seen suffering and strength 
meet and pass by in the person of 
two soldiers, and I shail always re- 
member it. 

I have seen—at the moment when 
the combat begins to relax because 
night and fatigue are too much for 
the fighters, when anxiety rules the 
weary soldiers who yet watch 

I have seen, by the light of the 
sparkling rockets, in the trench all 
green and dirty, full of corpses, full 
of slops, redolent of noxious smells, 
in this melting pot of death and 
transfiguration, blood and tears, of 
hero and of madman, of the most 
sublime of spirits and of the most 
repulsive decay 

I have seen suffering and force 
meet and pass by, and I shall always 
remember it. 

In that setting of opposites fixed 
tremendously face to face—there, 
where we talk low while the cannons 
roar furious and loud; there, where 
we scold and where we pray—there 
where we think it over of the having 
killed, killed so as not to be killed— 
so as to save France—there, where 
we laugh after we have wept; there, 
where we forget all—family, self- 
pride, egotism and all the ordinary 
motives that one so clings to other- 
wise—there, where we snap our fin- 
gers at prejudice, custom and fool- 
ish habit—there, where usage faces 
usage. 

I have seen the kindly contrast, 
suffering and force meet and pass by. 
This war, like all that calls forth 
madness, ecstasy, fury, dash, often 
places side by side insanity and cool- 
ness, indomitable will and pity, ugli- 
ness and beauty—it opposes the ex- 
travagances of the body to the emo- 
tions of the soui. 

Yes, I have seen the frightful on- 
slaught of battalions charging to the 
front; I have seen whole columns dis- 
solve, nearer and nearer to the 
ground, and disappear then in the 
mud, their only burial, the sticky, 
chalky clay. 

I have seen all these soldiers, so 
many that they made a great big 
blue spot reflected in the sky march- 
ing happily, gaily into battle—into 
mud and their own blood. 
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Let us follow this march to the 
front—first it is the passing thru the 
villages all full of ambulances—then 
a slow procession by unnumbered 
paths in field and wood. 

Sometimes they stop to wait for 
the night; then the men spattered 
with mud, soused with the rain 
which always falls, halt and sup. 

But as soon as the dark seems 
black enough they start on again 
with the long, slow train thru end- 
less ditches till they reach the trench. 

Shells burst and bullets whistle; 
what of it? Onward anyhow; that’s 
the way to conquer. Perhaps this in- 
stant there’ll be the charge and we'll 
go with a good heart, full of heart, 
ali of us, singing victory, singing the 
“Marseillaise.” 

There will be wooden crosses to- 
morrow, but what matter? After- 
wards there will be the Croix de 
Guerre. 

What’s a man worth when he goes 
to the charge? All and nothing. 

All, for one single one may save 
the situation; nothing, for France 
goes first and self-love follows after. 

The soldier knows it and he says 
it then, when all the guns go off, the 
bayonets flash under the lightning of 
the rockets showing up the trenches, 
the labyrinth, and all the works— 
then, when the crazy raging, pitiless 
charge is imminent. 

I have seen this march to triumph 
and to death; I have seen at the 
same time the procession of stillness, 
that of suffering which pity walks 
beside. 

Just now there passed by singing 
men by hundreds; a few hours, and 
there are but rags and tatters that 
they bring back to the village where 
there are so many ambulances. 

How well I can see these hospitals 
of passage that I would not look at 
just now when I was running with 
the mob of soldiers. 

They have fixed them up the best 
they could, they have cleared out the 
mud round about, chocked up the 
roofs smashed by the shrapnel, and 
even set up beds in the chilly, gloomy 
church. 

The village is full of them and 
everywhere you see the little lantern 
with its red cross shining near an- 
other one all white. 

It is the refuge of pain, some kilo- 
meters from the tourney-field of 
might. 

All along the road that’s all you 
meet—these two figures tragic and 
poignant, varying according as 
might is the more brutal, or suffer- 
ing the more worthy of pity. 


A hundred times I have seen these 
scenes that make me weep, but never 
have I been so moved as one evening 
when the cannon raged and the gen- 
eral assault had been ordered. 

I was waiting near a rest-shelter 
until all the reinforcing and attack- 
ing columns should have come out of 
the ditches. 

The going and coming was inces- 
sant, wearisome, crushing, even for 
the looker-on; for in the darkness 
the ground never stopped groaning 
under the tramp of men, nor the air 
resounding with whistling shells and 
rattling arms. 

Suddenly they cried near me, 
“Look out!” It was the bearers who 
were carrying a wounded man on a 
litter: a piece of shell had pierced 
his breast; he was all pale and the 
hospital men had hard work to avoid 
knocks and bounces—not easy in this 
crooked, hollow path, full of ruts. 
They stopped. 

The rockets blazed up the sky and 
each time the white face of the 
wounded man could be seen in the 
night. 

Suddenly I felt some one touch 
me; a commanding officer had taken 
me by the arm and whispered low: 
“Pardon, Lieutenant, but it seems to 
me that this wounded man is not un- 
known to me.” 

Another rocket went up into the 
sky among the black bellying clouds; 
the face of the dying man appeared 
again wan and white as the chalk of 
the road. . 

“My son!” cried the officer, coming 
near to him and bending over as if 
to speak to him. 

He remained thus motionless for 
some minutes while the flashes in 
the sky came quicker and the col- 
umns continued their solemn, tragic 
march. 

Each soldier who passed cast 
his shadow on the white spot, the 
wounded man; it was a reflection of 
life and force resting like a dare on 
the prey of Destiny and Death. 

“Can we go on now that the way 
is clear?” asked the hospital cor- 
poral of the officer. “The road is long 
and hard and we have no time to 
lose.” 

“Go,” said the superior officer. 

I was going to ask him if I could 
help, but he had already kissed his 
son and I heard him say very quiet- 
ly, without a sob, “Thus suffering 
and strength come face to face.” He 
disappeared at top speed to regain 
the head of his regiment. 

Somewhere in France 














ARNOLD BENNETT’S: PROVINCIALISM 


By J. W. CUNLIFFE 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


fined to any particular locality; 

it is (like Boston) “a state of 
mind.” One may be provincial in a 
big city or metropolitan in a small 
one, for size is obviously no guaran- 
tee of superiority. Life in many a 
city of 25,000 is, on the average, 
cleaner and happier and more whole- 
some than life in New York. There is 
nothing ideal about the subway or a 
railroad apartment or the glare of 
Broadway. 

The difference lies in the point 
of view: the metropolitan New 
Yorker knows that the Great White 
Way is a horror; the provincial 
thinks his brilliantly lighted Main 
Street a model for the world. Pro- 
vincialism consists chiefly in this 
self-satisfaction, encouraged by lack 
of artistic opportunity and of con- 
tact with the great currents of 
thought. It is the presence of these 
elements that makes the metropoli- 
tan attitude critical. 

If we compare Arnold Bennett 
with the writers of his time with 
whom he naturally groups himself 
—Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy—we see 
that he is, in this sense, provincial, 
and they are metropolitan. They voice 
the latest heresies—humanitarian- 
ism, socialism, feminism, and so on 
—each with his particular note—Mr. 
Shaw with rhetorical exaggeration 
and ingenious paradox, Mr. Wells 
with passionate vehemence, Mr. Gals- 
worthy with a superficially cold de- 
tachment which only half conceals a 
white heat of indignation. Mr. Ben- 
nett disregards these great issues, or 
presents them merely as incidents in 
the intellectual and emotional life of 
his characters. In These Twain, re- 
cently reviewed in these columns as 
completing the Clayhanger trilogy, 
Edwin Clayhanger does concern him- 
self (to the extent of one paragraph) 


Pissed to any part is not con- 


with the low wages of his work | 


people: 

Those greasy, slatternly girls, for in- 
stance, with their coarse charm and 
their sexuality,—they were underpaid. 
They received as much as other girls, 
on pot-banks, perhaps more, but they 
were underpaid. What chance had they? 
But he dismisses the evil from his 
mind forthwith as beyond remedy. In 
the same fashion (also to the extent 
of one paragraph) Hilda reasons 
about her economic dependence on 
her husband: 


No, they were not equals. The funda- 
mental unuttered assumption upon 
which the household life rested was that 
they were not equals. She “— cross 
him, she might momentarily defy him, 





she might torture him, she might drive 
him to fury, and still be safe from any 
effective reprisals, because his love for 
her made her necessary to his being; 
but in spite of all that his will remained 
the seat of government, and she and 
George were only the Opposition. In 
the end, she had to incline. She was the 
complement of his existence, but he was 
not the complement of hers. She 
was just a parasite, tho an essential 
parasite. Why? The reason, 
she judged, was economic, and solely 
economic. She rebelled. Was she not as 
individual, as original, as he? Had she 
not a powerful mind of her own, experi- 
ence of her own, ideals of her own? 
Was she not of a nature profoundly 
and exceptionally independent? .. . 


But her meditations do not lead her 
any further. She wants a dog cart 


and a house in the country and she 


cajoles her husband into indulging 
her in both. They get on in the world 
by the old-fashioned plan of pulling 
down their barns and building great- 
er; they get on together thru the 
traditional force of sex-attraction, 
which Shaw, Wells and Galsworthy, 
following the lead of Hardy, make 
out to be “evanescent as steam.” Yet 
both characters are presented to us 
as noble and elevated, worthy of our 
admiration and sympathy. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s point of view is their point of 
view—the point of view of the Five 
Towns. 

It is one of the oddest of popular 
fallacies that Mr. Bennett should be 
generally regarded as the mordant 
critic of provincial life in a small 
district of the English Midlands. He 
is really the sympathetic interpreter 
of provincial life as it exists all over 
the English-speaking world. The eye 
of the ordinary reader is caught by 
Mr. Bennett’s skill in making fun of 
externals—the houses the Five 
Towns people live in, their trains and 
street cars, the food they eat and the 
clothes they wear. But these things, 
tho amusing because of the master- 
craft by which they are realized, are 
secondary, and in a sense indiffer- 
ent, mere background. What really 
interests Mr. Bennett is not what his 
characters eat and wear, but how 
they think'and feel. It is their essen- 
tial right-mindedness, their honesty 
and endurance, their courage and 
faithfulness to their standards of 
clean and straight living—such as 
they are. These are the qualities that 
attract us to the stay-at-home Con- 
stance, the original heroine of The 
Old Wives’ Tale; the more enterpris- 
ing Sophia was an afterthought. In 
this novel and in the Clayhanger se- 
ries—upon which Mr. Bennett’s fame 
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will rest secure, despite his too nu- 
merous pot-boilers—it is not the ma- 
terial ugliness of life in the Five 
Towns which is the permanent im- 
pression, but its spiritual beauty. In 
these novels Mr. Bennett is faithful 
to the literary principle he has laid 
down in The Author’s Craft: 


No man’s instinct can draw him 
towards material which repels him— 
the fact is obvious. Obviously, whatever 
kind of life the novelist writes about, 
he has been charmed and seduced by it, 
he is under its spell—that is, he has 
seen beauty in it. He could have no 
other reason for writing about it. He 
may see a strange sort of beauty; he 
may—indeed he does—see a sort of 
beauty that nobody has quite seen be- 
fore; he may see a sort of beauty that 
none save a few odd spirits ever will or 
can be made to see. But he does see 
beauty. 


The spiritual beauty, it should be 
noted, is not associated by Mr. Ben- 
nett with organized religion, which 
finds its place merely among the gro- 
tesque material conditions of life in 
the Five Towns as a dead convention, 
affording comic relief, as in the inci- 
dents of the penknife sent in answer 
to prayer in These Twain, and the 
attempt to make Edwin Clayhanger 
treasurer of the Macclesfield District 
Additional Chapels Fund. The people 
in Mr. Bennett’s novels live without 
religion, and die without it, in spite 
of their church activities and the 
parsons at their funerals. What 
counts for them as religious feeling 
—dquite dissociated from the religious 
organization to which they may hap- 
pen to belong—is the _ stedfast 
courage with which they meet the 
ordinary trials of life. They are, as 
he says of the Five Towns charac- 
ters in What the Public Wants funda- 
mentally “decent” and sagacious peo- 
ple, and it is their standards that 
are upheld in the great novels and in 
this play, in which the metropolitan 
newspaper proprietor, so far as he 
has departed from Five Towns stand- 
ards, is condemned. Mr. Bennett has 
fled from the Five Towns to London, 
to Rottingdean, to Fontainebleau. 
He is no longer in the Five Towns, 
but he is still of them, and if he chose 
to return it is to be hoped (and be- 
lieved) that the Five Towns would 
have common sense enough to give 
him as warm a welcome as Warwick- 
shire gave to Shakespeare, in spite 
of Justice Shallow and Silence, and 
as Tarascon gave (after the first im- 
pulse of resentment had evaporated) 
to Daudet. 

New York City 
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CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRICA 


WHERE THE BIGGEST PRIZE IS AT STAKE AND THE 
BIGGEST GAINS HAVE BEEN MADE 


f “HE biggest prize in the Great 
War is Africa. However the 
conflict may come out, there 

will be but comparatively slight 

changes in the map of Europe. In 

Asia the chief issue at stake is which 

shall control Turkish and Persian 

territory. But the fate of practically 
the whole continent of Africa de- 
pends upon which side wins. If the 

Allies are victorious they are not 

likely to restore to Germany any of 

her African colonies. If Germany is 
victorious she can take her pick of 
the British, French, Belgian, Italian 
and Portuguese possessions. If the 
war is a drawn game and settled by 
bargaining, the peace terms will be 
some compromise between these ex- 

tremes, but probably involving a 

shift of territory larger than any of 

the belligerent countries of Europe. 
The struggle for the possession of 

Africa, which had occupied the Euro- 

pean Powers for twenty-five years, 

seemed to have come to a close in 

1912, when France declared a pro- 

tectorate over Morocco and Italy con- 

quered Libya. The partition of 

Africa was complete except for the 

tiny state of Liberia under the pro- 

tection of the United States and 

Abyssinia, which was still in dispute. 

The map of Africa as it appeared to 

have been definitely drawn two years 

before the outbreak of the war is 
given on the adjoining page. In fig- 
ures it was as follows: 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


Square 

Miles 
cc neekdebbenaea 4,100,000 
| re 2,100,000 
Egypt and Sudan ....... 1,600,000 
Tetet TMM 66ccccees 3,700,000 
DCs exct pian kae uewen 900,000 
DE ccanaeun caeeenvenes 900,000 
ND se iicadedahwneee 800,000 
i eee ane alee 600,000 
SS ee a 80,000 
PE cveehevsebeeeeven 850,000 
DD winecdbnccaseweneas 40,000 


The world breathed more freely 
when the long process of partition- 
ing came to an end, for more than 
once it had brought Europe to the 
verge of war. One such critical oc- 
casion came in 1898 when a dashing 
French captain encountered a square- 
jawed young Englishman at Fashoda 
in the heart of Africa. Captain 
Marchand had come overland from 
the French Congo. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener had steamed up the White 
Nile from Khartum. Neither man 
would give way, so two flags, the 
French. and the Egyptian, were 
hoisted side by side over the mud- 
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flat in the midst of the swamp. In 
France and England there was 
clamor for war, but cooler counsel 
prevailed. France swallowed her 
pride and withdrew from Fashoda, 
leaving England in undisputed pos- 
session of the Nile valley. 

The same sensible system of com- 
promise was later adopted in the di- 
vision of the territory along the 
Mediterranean. By mutual agreement 
it was arranged that France should 
be free to take Morocco and England 
Egypt at any time they chose, and 
that Spain should have the strip of 
Moroccan territory opposite Gibral- 
tar and Italy should be allowed to 
conquer Tripoli for herself. The 
Anglo-French treaty was signed in 
1904, but the secret clauses which 
provided for the ultimate disposition 
of Egypt and Morocco were not dis- 
closed until 1911, when Germany, 
suspecting that she was being shut 
out in the cold, sent a cruiser to the 
Moroccan port of Agadir and de- 
manded “a place in the sun.” Within 
the last few months we have heard 
from English sources that war was 
then thought to be imminent and in- 
evitable. The British fleet was ready 
for instant action when Germany 
backed down and consented to accept 
a bit of Congo land from France in 
compensation for refraining from in- 
terference with French designs on 
Morocco. According to the treaty 
signed at Algeciras in 1906 by the 
European Powers and the United 
States, the independence and sover- 
eignty of the Sultan of Morocco was 
to be respected and his territory 
maintained intact. But when within 
six years thereafter Morocco was in- 
vaded by the French and the country 
divided between France and Spain 
nobody in America seems to have 
suggested that it was the duty of our 
Government to intervene in behalf of 
the sanctity of treaty obligations. 
Perhaps this is because it was gen- 
erally recognized that it was not 
possible for the French or anybody 
else to rule Morocco worse than she 
has been ruled for many centuries by 
her own sovereigns. Some people 
would say that shutting Germany 
out from the final partition of Africa 
was not fair and many people would 
say that it was not good politics, but 
they would agree that Morocco, like 
all the other waste places of the 
world, must be taken in hand and 
cleaned up by somebody. 

In accordance with the secret 
elauses of the Anglo-French treaty 
of ten years before Egypt. has now 
been incorporated into the British 


empire. On December 18, 1914, the 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi was deposed 
by the British and Hussein Kamil, 
his uncle, made Sultan of Egypt, 
thus definitely separating Egypt and 
the Sudan from the Ottoman empire. 
This is, of course, merely a paper 
change since Egypt has ever since 
1883 been governed from London and 
greatly to her advantage. It is ques- 
tionable if the pyramids, during the 
“forty centuries” that they have 
looked down upon Egypt, have ever 
seen it so peaceful and prosperous 
as it has been under British rule. 
Everybody except her envious rivals 
is glad now that England has never 
kept her promise to evacuate Egypt. 

The Suez Canal has been strongly 
fortified in anticipation of an attack 
from Turkish and German forces 
now rumored to be preparing in 
Palestine. A year ago the Turks at- 
tempted the conquest of Egypt, but 
by the time they had crossed the 
desert of Sinai they had not the 
strength left to capture the Canal. 

On the other side of Egypt, the 
western frontier, the British out- 
posts have had to meet some sharp 
attacks from the Senussi, a militant 
Moslem sect. Their activities in 
Tripoli have driven the Italians out 
of the hinterland and now they have 
only a precarious hold on the coast 
cities. 

At the outbreak of the Great War 
efforts were made by both the Bel- 
gian and German governments to 
prevent central Africa from becom- 
ing involved in the conflict. The con- 
ference of the Powers called by Bis- 
marck at Berlin in 1885 to establish 
the Congo Free State decided that 
free trade in time of peace and neu- 
trality in time of war should prevail 
thruout the region watered by the 
Congo and its tributaries including 
Lake Tanganyika, an area of a mil- 
lion and a half square miles. On Au- 
gust 7, 1914, the Belgian Govern- 
ment asked France and Great Britain 
to declare their Congo colonies neu- 
tral in accordance with the Berlin 
convention. France was willing, but 
Great Britain refused on the ground 
that it was impractical and that hos- 
tilities had already begun in Africa. 
The German Government on its part 
solicited the United States, as one of 
the signatories of the Berlin conven- 
tion, to arrange an agreement among 
the belligerents to exclude the Congo 
basin from war. Such an appeal to 
us was natural since the United 
States had taken an active part in 
launching the Congo Free State and 
was the first to recognize its flag. 
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Germany was the second. But our 
Government excused itself from un- 
dertaking the negotiation of such an 
agreement on the ground that the 
Senate had never ratified the Berlin 
convention. 

In Africa, as in Europe, each side 
accuses the other with having “be- 
gun it first.” Obviously the tempta- 
tion to pounce upon interior stations, 
still unaware of the war, was too 
strong to be resisted, and there were 
raids over the border on several fron- 
tiers early in August. 

But it was by an ironical coinci- 
dence in the “Harbor of Peace,” 


Dar-es-Salaam, that hostilities defi- 
nitely opened. On August 8, 1914, the 
British cruiser “Pegasus” appeared 
before Dar-es-Salaam, which is the 
chief port of German East Africa, 
and bombarded the city and _ ship- 
ping. On November 28 and January 
13 the bombardment was repeated in 
spite of the protests of Germany that 
such attacks upon an unfortified city 
were in violation of international 
law. In one of these raids the sur- 
veying vessel “Méwe” was sunk. The 
name reappeared recently attached 
to the much larger vessel which cap- 
tured the “Appam.” 


German East Africa is not an 
island, yet there have been “naval 
engagements” on all four sides of it, 
that is, on lakes Nyanza, Nyasa and 
Tanganyika as well as the sea. 
Tanganyika, which separates the 
German colony from the Belgian 
Congo to the west is the longest lake 
in the world. A railroad 780 miles 
long has recently been completed 
which connects it with the coast at 
Dar-es-Salaam. On this railroad and 
in the heart of the country is 
Tabora, which has now been strong- 
ly fortified to resist the British 
attack. Big guns have been brought 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


At the outbreak of the war the African continent had been divided up among the European Powers in this fashion. Abyssinia and Liberia were 


nominally independent. B stands for British possessions; F for French, G 


for German, P for Portuguese, S for Spanish, I for Italian. Since 


the war began Great Britain has formally declared a protectorate over Egypt and the Sudan. The South Africans have conquered German South- 
west Africa. The French and British together have conquered Togoland and Kamerun. The British are now undertaking the conquest of German 
East Africa. If we count in all these the new acquisitions of the Allies will amount to over 2,500,000 square miles 
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which 


the cruiser “Ké6énigsberg,” 
the British fleet ran to 
earth, and rifles have been ob- 
tained thru Portuguese territory. 
In this way 4000 white soldiers and 
30,000 natives have been armed to 
meet the British invasion. That the 
British Government is aware of the 
difficulty of the conquest of a terri- 
tory nearly twice the size of Ger- 
many is shown by the fact that Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien was ordered 
from France to take charge of the ex- 
pedition, but on account of his illness 
General Smuts will replace him. 

All of the other German posses- 
sions in Africa have now been con- 
quered. The Kamerun colony, which 
was attacked on three sides in Au- 
gust, ‘1914, held out till February, 
1916, altho there were probably not 
two thousand Germans in the colony. 
The early invasions of Kamerun 
from British Nigeria on the west and 
from French and Belgian Congo on 
the east did not do much, and the con- 
quest was accomplished by a joint 
British and French force which fol- 
lowed up the two railroad lines from 
the coast. On the first of January 
they took Yaunde, the last tenable 
post in the interior. The Governor 
and his soldiers escaped into the 
Spanish enclave of Rio Muni. 

Togoland was the first of the Ger- 
man colonies to capitulate, which is 
not surprizing when we know that 
the German army in this colony con- 
sisted of only sixty Europeans and 
four hundred natives. The joint 
French and British force which was 
sent in against them lost seventeen 
per cent of its men before the Ger- 
mans surrendered, August 26, 1914. 

German Southwest Africa was 
conquered by General Botha, Pre- 
mier of the Union of South Africa, 


with a force of 50,000 men, half Boer 
and half British. This was more than 
ten times the number of German 
troops defending the colony, never- 
theless it was a considerable achieve- 
ment to conquer a territory about 
the size of all of ouz Atlantic states 
put together, especially since he also 
had a rebellion on his hands at the 
same time. General De Wet with a 
small number of irreconcilable Boers 
tried to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to reéstablish the Boer re- 
publics. It was understood that the 
Kaiser had promised to guarantee 
their independence if they would 
rebel. Colonel Maritz, who com- 
manded the Union forces on the 
northwestern frontier, at once joined 
with the Germans from over the bor- 
der. But General Botha and General 
Smuts acted with promptness and 
energy. The rebellion was soon 
crushed and De Wet captured. He 
was tried for high treason, convicted 
—and released. The South Africans 
practise mutual forgiveness more 
than any other people, and somehow 
it seems to work. 

The conquest of German South- 
west Africa was a motor car cam- 
paign, just the thing for an open 
arid country. When the Germans 
took possession of the territory in 
1884—it was the first fruit of their 
expansion policy—the British held 
possession of Walfish Bay, the only 
good harbor on the coast. But the 
Germans put in expensive harbor 
works at Swakopmund and so made 
of it a far better port than Walfish 
Bay. In January Swakopmund was 
taken by the aid of the British fleet. 
The South African forces then ad- 
vanced into the interior along the 
railroad lines and on May 12, 1915, 
captured Windhuk, the capital, 129 


miles from the coast. Here they 
found a wireless station, completed 
just before the war, of such power 
that it could with one relay com- 
municate directly with Berlin. 

The campaign in German South- 
west Africa cost the Union $80,000,- 
000, but it is worth it. The Germans 
have spent more than that on public 
works in the colony. They were just 
beginning to get their money back 
when they lost it. In the casualties 
of the campaign the two races by 
chance shared almost equally; 126 
British killed, 126 Boers killed, 273 
British wounded, 275 Boers wounded. 

When Portugal at the beginning 
of the war declared her sympathies 
with the Allies the Germans invaded 
the Portuguese colony of Angola 
from German Southwest Africa and 
captured the border fort of Naulila 
in December, 1914. 

To sum up the situation as it 
stands after a year and a half of 
war: Germany has lost all her 
African possession except one; Great 
Britain and France acquired at com- 
paratively small cost in life and 
money over two million square miles 
of territory, that is, an area equal 
to two-thirds of the United States. 
The rich and fertile lowlands of the 
tropics are capable of producing 
wealth incalculable and there are im- 
mense tracts of healthful plateaus, 
where communities of the highest 
civilization may flourish. No wonder 
that the long struggle for African 
territory has become fierce as it 
nears the end. We know what a wild 
rush there was in Oklahoma when 
the last of the public lands was 
opened for settlement. The present 
war is the last chance at the last of 
the continents on which the Powers 
may stake out their claims. 








I do not ask for peace, 
Nor yet that on my path 


The way be clear of wrath. 
But this I beg Thee, Lord, 


I do not pray for arms, 
Nor shield to cover me. 


’ So it be valiantly! 








The sounds of war shall shrill no more, 


Steel Thou my will with might, 
And in the Strife that men call “Life,” 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


What tho I stand with empty hand, 


Spare me the coward’s fear— 
Questioning wrong or right: 

Lord, among these mine enemies, 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


MY BATTLE-PRAYER 


BY F. F. Vs 


I do not pray that Thou 

Keep me from any wound, 

Tho I fall low from thrust and blow, 
Forced fighting to the ground; 

But give me wit to hide 

My hurt from all men’s sight, 

And for my need, the while I bleed, 
Lord, grant me strength to fight. 


I do not pray that Thou 

Shouldst grant me victory; 

Enough to know that from my foe 

I have no will to flee. 

Beaten and bruised and banned, 
Flung like a broken sword, 

Grant me this thing for conquering— 
Let me die fighting, Lord! 
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©International Film Service 
’ A FIREMEN’S AERIAL PARADE IN TOKYO 
‘ON NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN THE FIREMEN ARE INSPECTED—SHOW OFF, IN OTHER WORDS— 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. THIS SCALING LADDER CONTEST, WITH MEN COMING DOWN 
“HANDS ONLY” IS A SIGHT WORTH GOING FAR TO SEE 
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The Royal cuts the cost and 
betters the quality of your letters 





Write today for these 


free booklets 


‘Better Service 
lem Solved’’ 


operators’ 
respondence 


**class."’ 
brings them now. 


** and ‘‘One Prob- 
tell how to cut the 
cost of typewritten letters—save 
time—give your cor- 
A postal 





Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


NG. matter how quick, how intelligent, how efficient, 

how prompt your stenographers are—their ability 
is worth just as much to you as is shown by the quality 
of their sypewritten work. 


With the Royal Typewriter your stenographers can do 
more work, better work, and with less effort. And the 
Royal stands up under the most strenuous usage, day in 
and day out, because it is accurately designed for just that 
purpose, and built by master-workmen who know the 
value of gua/ity in materials and workmanship. 


Compare the Work 


The Royal proves itself not only in the qual- 
ity of typewritten work done on it, but in 
the actual saving in the cost of that work. 


It saves in the long run because it ends the 
necessity of “‘trading-out” after two or 
three years, and because it does away 


, with excessive repairs. 
It saves day by day, because its users are 


enabled to turn their work out better 
and faster. 


Get the facts. Know the Royal. 


Write or telephone us or any of our 
branches or agencies, and a_ represent- 
ative will call and demonstrate the Royal 
without the least obligation on your part. 


It cuts the cost of producing every letter 
written on it—the saving being almost 
enough to pay the postage bills. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


104 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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The typewriter you will 


Royal Master Model 10 


ce $100 


not have to “trade-out”—and why 


"THE Royal Typewriter does not have to be “‘traded- 
out’’—because it is built for long life and finest work 


The very /ooks of the Royal convince you that the master- 
workmen who make it, build endurance into it, build 
the capability for best work into it, buiid into it that 
superiority which ends the necessity for ‘*trading-out.”’ 


Only the most exact, correct scientific design and con- 
struction could insure the unfailing responsiveness, the 
precise harmony of all moving parts which result in the 
perfect presswork for which the Royal is famous. 


Compare the Work 


Compare the work done on the Royal. 
Note the clean, clearcut typewriting; the 
exact, properly-spaced lines; the smooth 
even presswork which carries with it the 
undoubted impression of class. 


Compare the convenience of the Royal. It 
typewrites letters, cards and does billing 


and charging—all on the one machine. 


and without a single extra attachment. 


Compare the ease with which the work is 
done. Nothing but master-workmanship 
could build a machine which takes the 
“grind” out of typewriting, and always 
turns out work of super-class, 


Investigate the Royal. Study it from all 
angles. You will quickly appreciate why 
the demand for it is testing every resource 
of the model Royal factory. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


104 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Write for “Facts About 
the “Trade-Out’”’ 


—a little book which doesn’t mince 
words in telling the story of the 
typewriter. Every typewriter 
owner or user should have it. We 
want to place a copy in your hands. 
A postal will bring it to you free. 














THE INDEPENDENT’S SHAKESPEARE CONTEST FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 














M. William Shak-{peare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 











HAKESPEARE 
when he went 
to London, about 
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. piercing fife,” or 
heard the shout along the street: 
The trumpets sound: stand close, the 
Queen is coming, 

and hurried with a picturesque 
crowd to see a wonderful procession 
sweep by—company after company 
in linked armor or glittering steel, 
with fantastic pikes; strangly-cos- 
tumed dancers with tinkling bells; 
rumbling cannon; carts with caged 
animals; and then—proud, self-re- 
liant, magnificently drest — the 
great Queen Elizabeth, for whom 
hats went into the air and the pop- 
ulace yelled itself hoarse. All Eng- 
land in those days saw the superb 
sweeping by of the wonderful queen 
who had lifted England into pros- 
perity and developed the spirit that 
now lives in Elizabethan literature, 
and especially in the plays of Shake- 
speare. 

A great spirit filled little England 
then—for little England it was, with 





























































































































scarcely five million inhabitants, 
fewer people than now live in Great- 
er New York alone; and the London 
of those days with about 200,000 
people, was smaller than today’s Den- 
ver or Rochester. But 


Like little body with a mighty heart 


England was thrilling with a na- 
tional life that made her great in 
war, in wealth and in literature. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
by spreading Greek learning, had 
stimulated new thought; Caxton’s 
printing-press, set up in Westmin- 
ster in 1476, had opened the gates 
of literature; Luther’s daring theses 
in 1517 had declared religious free- 
dom; and Columbus’ discovery of 
America in 1492 had encouraged 
voyages to lands of wonder 


To try the fair adventure of tomorrow. 


When Shakespeare was thirteen 
Francis Drake made a voyage around 
the world 


Full of peril and adventurous spirit. 


When Shakespeare was twenty-one 
Drake plundered the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America and returned 
with incredible wealth. Three years 
later thirty-four royal English ves- 
sels and a few seaport sailing boats 





Shakespeare’s England 


surprizingly defeated ‘Philip of 
Spain’s Great Armada of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two magnificently 
outfitted ships of war. After such 
events it is small wonder that all 
England quivered with national life. 

The whole spirit of the times was 
full of interest, romance and great- 
ness. The romantic story of Mary 
Queen of Scots was moving toward 
its end—with her execution—in 
1587, when Shakespeare was twenty- 
three. Elizabeth’s femininity, her 
love of dress, of flattery, of ostenta- 
tion, and her romance with Leices- 
ter, made the Queen a romantic in- 
fluence. When Shakespeare was 
twenty-seven he must have heard 
how Sir Richard Grenville, with one 
little ship and a hundred men, 
fought with fifty great Spanish ves- 
sels of war. Such deeds made it a 
gallant thing to be an Englishman, 
for they 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts. 

Elizabeth had found England poor 
in money and men, her trade and 
commerce small, and her unity 
threatened by religious differences. 
The present vast commercial life 
of England is largely due to Eliza- 
beth, who strengthened English 
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LONDON ABOUT THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 
Looking from the south bank of the Thames toward the city. London Bridge in the center, with “Traitor’s Gate” at its near end, where the 
heads of decapitated traitors were exposed. St. Paul’s is the large church in the background. No public theaters were allowed within the city limits; 
they were built either to the north or on the Bankside in Southwark (foreground). Three of 

seen to the left, the “Swan,” the “Hope,” and the “Glo 






them, octagonal buildings with a flag flying, are 
.”” From an old print 
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commerce and wealth when the rest 
of Europe plunged into war. She de- 
veloped a vast export trade, espe- 
cially in woolen goods sent to the low 
countries. 

With the resulting wealth the 
great lords made castles into palaces, 
where they held 


Nightly revels and new jollity. 


Beautiful buildings in brick and 
stone took the place of wooden dwell- 
ings, Shakespeare bought in 1597 
New Place, the most substantial 
house in Stratford. 

Glass windows took the place of 
lattice, of which Lafeu says in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well”: 


My good window of lattice, fare thee 
well: thy casement 

I need not open, for I look through 
thee. 


Well-constructed chimneys added 
much to comfort. Rushes still cov- 
ered the floors, but rich furniture 
and costly tapestry gave a magnifi- 
cence that delighted the eye. Shake- 
speare often speaks of rich houses, 
as in “Cymbeline,” where Iachimo 
says: 

Her bedchamber 9 ll aalll 


With tapestry of silk andsilver . . . 
- « + @ piece of work 

So bravely done, so rich, that it did 
strive 

In workmanship and value .. . 
ee The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden cherubims is fretted: her 
andirons 

-— were two winking Cupids 

Of silver. 


In “The Taming of the Shrew” 
Gremio gives us some idea of the 
prevailing delight in luxury when 
he says: 


My house within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty 


ands; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry; 

In ivory coffers I have stuff’d my 
crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counter- 
points, 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with 
pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold ‘a needlework, 

Pewter and brass, and all things that 
belong 

To house or housekeeping: then, at my 
farm 

I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 

meee hay oxen standing in my 
stalls. 


Table-knives, forks, silver spoons 
and china dishes were just coming 
into use in Shakespeare’s time, and 
the plays have contemptuous refer- 
ences to lead, pewter and wood, 
Marcius, in “Coriolanus,” saying: 

Cushions, leaden spoons, 


Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen 
would 

Bury with those that wore them, these 
base slaves 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. 


And Pompey, in “Measure for 
Measure,” says apologetically : 

A fruit-dish, a dish of some three- 
pence; your honours have seen such 
dishes; they are not China dishes, but 
very good dishes. 

The humbler people in Stratford 
and elsewhere ate at one and seven 
without ceremony, the very poor 
using wooden dishes and helping 
themselves with their fingers, a cus- 
tom that the First Stranger, in 
“Timon of Athens,” refers to when 
he says satirically: 

Why, this is the world’s soul; 
And just of the same piece is every 
flatterer’s spirit. 
Who can call him his friend that dips 
in the same dish? 
The very rich dined in state at eleven 
and five, having many meat-courses 
and a great number of wines, the 
more important guests being at an 
elevated table and seated according 
to rank, a custom referred to by 
Macbeth when hz says to his guests: 
You know your own degrees: 
down: at frst 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Then, if ever, was England 
“Merrie England,” filled with 
Revels, dances, masks 

hours. 

At Christmas time the wassail-bowl, 
the boar’s head, the mistletoe and 
the holly delighted gay companies: 
men in doublet and hose, with white 
ruffs, laces, gems and sometimes ear- 
rings; ladies in gowns of rich mate- 
rial, with ruffs, jewels, and most 
elaborate coiffeurs. In “Much Ado 
About Nothing” Margaret says: 


sit 


and merry 
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THE SWAN THEATER IN LONDON 


This drawing, made by a Dutchman, John de 
Witt, probably in 1596, is the earliest picture 
known of the interior of a playhouse. Note the 
broad open stage, with an inner stage under 
a balcony, and the encircling galleries in whose 
“rooms” or boxes spectators sat. Others stood in 
the pit. After 1620 the Swan was used for 
prize-fights 


Cloth o’ gold, and cuts, and laced 
with silver, set with pearls, down 
sleeves, side sleeves, and skirts, round 
underborne with a bluish tinsel: but 

yours is worth ten on’t. 
And in “The Taming ‘of the Shrew” 
Petruchio promises his bride she 
shall 


Revel it as bravely as the best, 

With silken coats and caps and golden 
rings, 

With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales 
and things; 

With scarfs and fans ‘and double- 

change of bravery, 

With amber bracelets, beads and all 
this knavery. 


In this love of display the Queen set 
the fashion, having no less than 
three thousand dresses! New Year’s 
Day, Twelfth Night, Candlemas, May 
Day and other holidays gladdened 
the people, and what with Elizabeth’s 
royal progresses, court splendors, 
weddings, masquerades, morris-danc- 
ing, archery contests, fairs and vil- 
lage sports, life was full of pageant 
and frolic. 

In Shakespeare’s youth school- 
boys and university students fre- 
quently acted Latin plays, and 
sometimes plays. in English, but 
the first regular English theater 
was not built until Shakespeare 
was a boy of twelve. Under the 
influence of prosperity the drama de- 
veloped rapidly, so that in a period 
of eighty-four years fifteen hundred 
new plays were produced! When 
Shakespeare reached middle age 
there were seven regular London 
theaters and many other places 
where plays were given at times. The 
old religious plays gave way to plays 
for mere amusement. Shakespeare’s 
rivals were many in number and in- 
cluded Peele, Lyly, Marlowe, Nash, 
Kyd, Ben Jonson, Chapman, Mars- 
ton, Middleton, Dekker, Tourneur, 
Webster, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and dozens of others, but 
Shakespeare’s works alone have sur- 
vived for common reading. 

A penny or two admitted to the 
wooden theater, but the floor was 
bare ground, and there were no seats 
and no roof except for those who 
paid a shilling: such people could sit 
in protected galleries or on the stage. 
Sometimes there was crude scenery, 
but more often the foreground rep- 
resented any open place; a perma- 
nent balcony might be an upper 
chamber or a tower; and a curtained 
recess below served as an inner 
room. Shakespeare felt the restric- 
tions of the stage and theater of his 
day, and, in the prolog to “Henry 
V,” says: 

But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have 
dared 


On this unworthy scaffold to bring 
forth 
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Hauling Problems Now are Simplified—the 
Introduction of PACKARD Light Service 
Motor Trucks Insures Dividend-Earning 
Delivery for Every Branch of. Traffic 








as the 10,000 Packard heavy trucks now serving successfully in more than 200 

lines of trade. Their construction embodies every efficiency principle learned in 

the ten years the Packard Motor Car Company has been engaged in truck manufacture. 

And they are guaranteed by the $25,000,000 investment in the Packard factory—a 
mile-long plant employing 12,300 workmen. 

They are built throughout in that factory—within the 51 acres of floor space where, 

also, are made Packard Twin-Six Cars and Packard Heavy Service Trucks. It is the 


only place in which a Packard can be made—because assembled units will not make 
Packard vehicles. 


These Light Service Packard Trucks are built in two sizes, rated respectively at 
1 to 144 tons and 1% to 1% tons. They provide the speed, ease of operation, 
activity in traffic, reserve power and permanent economy of maintenance necessary to 


make light delivery a source of greater profit—qualities to be found only in a vehicle 
built as these are built. 


[ist are true Packards all the way through—of the same quality and stamina 


They are sold with the backing of a world-wide service organization as truly and 
essentially Packard as the institution of their origin—the institution upon which was 
conferred the Hicurst Awarp for Motor Veruicies at the Panama- Pacific International 
Exposition. 

There are seven sizes, altogether, in the Packard commercial line, ranging from 
1 to 64 tons’ capacity, inclusive. All sizes are of the same advanced chainless design. 
In sending for catalogue, please specify the kind of hauling. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ask the man who owns one 
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So great an object; can this cockpit 
hol 


The vasty fields of France? or may we 
cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agin- 
court? 


The companies sometimes con- 
sisted entirely of boys, and, as there 
were no actresses, boys always took 
the parts of women, a custom re- 
ferred to in “Antony and Cleopatra” 
when Cleopatra says: 

I shall see 


squeaking Cleopatra boy my 
greatness. 


When we think of the inimitable 
women of Shakespeare, Rosalind, 
Viola, Portia, we wonder how 
Shakespeare could have endured see- 
ing the parts enacted by boys. And 
yet, in spite of all difficulties, the 
plays were well presented, with gor- 
geous costuming and excellent act- 
ing. Richard Tarlton, John Heming, 
Edward Alleyn, Richard Burbage 
and other actors of the day gained 
great fame. 

Many companies were licensed, 
but less than half a dozen were main- 
tained for a long time. The Earl of 
Leicester’s men, at various times 
known as Strange’s, Derby’s, Huns- 
don’s, The Lord Chamberlain’s, and 
The King’s, were among the best 
known and gave their plays in The 


Some 


Theater, The Globe, and The Black- 
friars. With this company Shake- 
speare was closely associated as 
actor, playwriter and shareholder. 

In the England thus throbbing 
with national life, and under the 
crude conditions of the theater of 
his time, Shakespeare, sublimely 
careless concerning the preservation 
of his great work, and writing quick- 
ly for a changing public, wrote al- 
ways for the stage and never for 
publication. He based his work on 
material ready at hand—old plays, 
histories, poems, Italian romances— 
whatever seemed best, but adding to 
bare plot effective arrangement, 








BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 

The Age of Elizabeth, by M. 
Creighton; The Age of Shakespeare, 
by J. W. Allen; Shakespeare, His 
Times and Contemporaries, by G. M. 
Tweddell; Shakespeare and His 
Times, by N. Drake; Shakespeare’s 
London, by H. J. Stephenson; Shake- 
speare’s London, by T. F. Ordish; 
Stratford-on-Avon, by Sidney Lee; 
Shakespeare’s England, by William 
Winter; In Shakespeare’s England, 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas; History of the 
London Stage and Its Famous Play- 
ers, by H. B. Baker. At Columbia 
University there is a Dramatic Mu- 
seum containing very interesting 
models of an inn-yard theater and the 
Fortune Theater, which was built in 
Shakespeare’s time. 




















BARANY AND NYSTAGMUS 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNER IN MEDICINE AND HIS WORK 


LL of us are familiar as chil- 

dren with what happens when 
we have “turned round and round” 
a number of times and then find that 
we are dizzy or “drunk” and have to 
stagger for a moment and can scarce- 
ly stand, or may actually fall. It is 
practically this phenomenon that Dr. 
Robert Barany, of the University of 
Vienna, has investigated to such good 
advantage that he has been awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Medicine for 1914 
for his work in the physiology and 
pathology of certain structures con- 
nected with the ear, the vestibule and 
semi-circular canals. The award was 
delayed by the war and has been but 
recently announced, while no prize is 
given for 1915. 

While clinical assistant in the 
great ear clinic of Professoz Politzer 
at Vienna, Dr. Bardny was able to 
employ the results of his study in the 
diagnosis of pathological disturb- 
ances of the middle ear and also in 
the differential diagnosis of various 
pathological conditions of the cere- 
bellum or posterior part of the brain. 

That such a childish bit of play 
should prove to be so significant 








seems almost impossible, but in med- 
icine a number of very simple and 
apparently trivial bits of technic 
have proved invaluable. Auenbrugger 
“drummed on the chest” and his col- 
leagues made fun of him for doing 
so; Galvani played, as envious con- 
temporaries said, “the dancing mas- 
ter to frogs”; Laennec introduced 
what was contemptuously called “a 
toy hearing tube,” but their contri- 
butions to medical practise are now 
indispensable. 

So it has proved with Bardany’s 
studies of the consequences of revolv- 
ing patients on specially constructed 
stools, noting the subsequent move- 
ments of the individual and particu- 
larly of his eyes, which give a char- 
acteristic nystagmus or oscillatory 
movement for the different conditions 
immediately afterwards, or noting 
the effect on the individual’s feeling 
and his nystagmus reaction after the 
injection of warm and cold water 
into the ear, or after the increase or 
decrease of the air pressure in the 
auditory canal. 

As Dr. Barany himself notes in 
his lectures on the subject, which 


beautiful poetry and wonderfully 
searching and realistic character 
portrayal. In spite of his apparent 
failure to seek renown and hand 
down a name to posterity we can say 
of him as he wrote concerning 
Coriolanus: 

His fame folds in 
The orb o’ the earth. 

In the dim old London streets, in 
the cramped circle of the wooden 
theaters, or in the smoke of the Mer- 
maid Inn, Shakespeare moved with 
the world of London life. We know 
from his works that his thoughts ran 
frequently to the thatched roofs, 
green lanes and spreading meadows 
of Stratford, where one might see 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, 

and white; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich em- 
broidery. 
And yet the world of Shakespeare 
was only in part this wonderful 
Elizabethan world of city and coun- 
try life. It is as tho his own Henry V 
said to him: 

You and I cannot be confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion. 
His world was more than London, 
more than England—he saw so 
clearly into the heart of life that he 
lived in the abiding world of hu- 
manity. 


REACTIONS 


have attracted specialists to his 
courses from all over the world, the 
study of the various forms of nystag- 
mus or oscillation of the eyes is also 
valuable for the investigation of 
vision itself as regards the visual 
field and color and spark vision. 
Such phenomena as blushing, spon- 
taneous perspiration, palpitation of 
the heart, or distinct slowing of the 
pulse, tremor, and slowing and deep- 
ening of the breathing may be noted 
in nervous persons in connection 
with rotary and vertical nystagmus. 
Dr. Barany’s work has come to be 
of special service in the study 
of those extremely puzzling cases of 
accidental injury followed by ner- 
vous conditions of various kinds 
which occupy so much attention in 
our courts. In a word the faithful 
development by experimental _re- 
search of the hint given by childish 
playfulness has resulted in a series 
of diagnostic developments that are 
of invaluable service. 

Dr. Bardny was captured by the 
Russians last year and is now serv- 
ing as physician to the Austrian 
prisoners in Russia. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The 56th Annual Report of the Society, which will 
be sent to any address on application, shows: 


NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 1015...........ceeeeees $ 158,456,612 


(The maximum which the Society was permitted to 
write in that year under the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York.) 








OUTSTANDING INSURANCE DEc, 31, 1915........... $1.529.886,053 
ADMITTED ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1915.........ccccccccsess $ 546,961,912 
GENERAL INSURANCE RESERVE....... $448,826,331 

OTHER LIABILITIES...............-. 10,079,766 $ 458.906,097 





SURPLUS RESERVES: 


For Distribution to Policyholders in 1916..$ 13,573,499 
Held awaiting apportionment upon de- 


ferred dividend policies ............... 63,910,551 


We TI vk kas oc oidkiccescecascs 10,571,765 $ 88,055,815 

RECEIPTS FROM PREMIUMS IN 1915............0.0.00: $ 56,015,862 

’ RECEIPTS FROM INVESTMENTS......... 1...0.0-e0-5: $ 24,899,405 
TOTAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES................ $ 83,290,810 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS..................200. $ 58,371,388 





| During the year the Society invested $27,888,067 at 
an average yield of 5.06%. 


The Annual Report contains the Financial State- 
ment, verified by Certified Public Accountants, 
schedules of investments, and full details regarding the 
substantial advances made during the year. 


It also describes a variety of new policies including 
one under which the Equitable will pay an income for 
life to the person insured if he should become totally 
and permanently disabled, as well as an income for life 
to the beneficiary after his death. 





Of the death claims paid in the United States and 
Canada, over 98% were settied within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of due proof of death. 


fi 


President. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


DIRECTOR 
VERY business, like every 
wheel, has a hub. The office is 
the hub. 


A spoke of a wheel may be dam- 
aged and repaired, without much 
loss. But when the hub is smashed, 
the wheel is gone,: with the cargo it 
conveys. 

If the enterprise you carry seems 
shaky, or the road to your goal eter- 
nally hard and long, the fault is not 
with the load or the road, but with 
the hub of your conveyance. Look 
for all your business troubles in the 
office. You may say you have enough 
and don’t need to “look” for more! 
You are wrong—a man never has 
enough trouble till he stops making 
it. 

We may carry the analogy fur- 
ther. We may name the four wheels 
of every business, calling them the 
Product wheel, the Employer wheel, 
the Employee wheel, and the Con- 
sumer wheel. The hub, in each case, 
is the office. By means of the office 
the Product must be measured and 
delivered; the plans of the Employer 
carried forth and his dynamics 
gaged; the skill and service of the 
Employee extended; the satisfaction 
and profitable patronage of the Con- 
sumer quickly and easily attained. 

By the word “business” I mean 
every human service for which pay 
is received. The teacher, the preach- 
er, the doctor, the poet, the sage, all 
are business men. Or if they are not, 
they should be. A man without a 
business side to him is an unfinished 
product. He is no more complete 
than a wagon-bed off its wheels. 


GOING IT BLIND 


Industrial experts tell us that in 
the United States about 90 per cent 
of all business undertakings end in 
the ditch. The explanation is quite 
simple—about 90 per cent of the 
business offices are improperly man- 
aged and equipt. Success is a 
compound of shrewd thought, good 
work, and kindly feeling. But, alas, 
only about 10 per cent of the office 
managers in this country are awake 
to their opportunities. The other 90 
per cent are headed for destruction 
—going it blind. 

A brief survey of the modern sci- 
ence of office management would in- 
clude the following items, which 
may be held of first importance, 
among others of lesser utility. 

An office needs an architectural 
plan ;—to choose and occupy one be- 
reft of this plan would be as unscien- 
tific as to build a factory on a guess, 
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or open a store in a barn. The basic 
feature of this floor plan is the time 
value of the respective workers, 
from the manager to the errand boy. 
Large offices occupy an entire floor, 
the circuit of which means a walk of 
perhaps 100 to 300 feet. Suppose the 
manager travels this route a dozen 
times a day, to execute or supervise 
a task or group of tasks. He walks 
perhaps 3000 feet, wastes probably 
a half hour, and expends at least 
150,000 foot-pounds of nervous en- 
ergy, simply on a mechanical opera- 
tion of walking a certain distance 
without rime or reason. This large- 
ly explains the “tired business man,” 
who frequents the low-brow comedy 
on the homeopathic principle—to 
relieve his own absurdity. By a sane 
“routing” system the desks and de- 
partments requiring his personal at- 
tendance may be grouped near his 
private office; while the work need- 
ing his general supervision may be 
carried to him by the office boy. 
Suppose the time of the manager is 
worth $2 an hour, that of the office 
boy 10 cents an hour; by transfer- 
ring a half-hour of daily promenad- 
ing from the manager to the boy, we 
save approximately 95 cents a day, 
and put the physical fatigue where 
it belongs, on the worker whose 
strength is least valuable to the com- 
pany. The constantly recurring in- 
terviews between executives, man- 
agers and department heads may be 
disposed of in a shorter oider than 
before if a properly arranged sys- 
tem of automatic or inter-communi- 
cating telephones has been estab- 
lished. 

We referred to the manager’s 
“private office.” We assume that he 
has one. If he hasn’t, he should get 
one. That word Private on a glass 
door exerts a magic power. It raises 
the inmate of the secret room far 
above common mortals, in the opin- 
ion of his clerks, his clients, and him- 
self. The chief executive in any busi- 
ness requires a certain amount of 
silence and seclusion. Should space 
or funds be limited, a temporary 
partition of opaque glass, or even 
a set of plain, substantial screens, 
would give the psychological effect 
of a private office. 

The nervous and muscular effort 
required in the day’s work of any 
high-salaried man should be reduced 
to a minimum. All his routine duties 
may be handled by trained em- 
ployees, or by special devices and 
machines. Roughly, a $10 man should 
do four times as much physical toil 


as a $40 man, the latter being paid 
for mental efficiency, not muscular 
force. The mind can expend in one 
hour as much nervous energy as the 
body would in five hours. 

Let S represent the salary of an 
office worker, UT the useless time he 
spends, UF the useless fatigue he 
carries around with him, and P the 
profit to the company that hires him. 
Then here we have an efficiency for- 
mula, by which to measure his 
value: 

S—(UT+UF)=P 

The problem of first importance 
in any office is to make UT and UF 
as near zero as possible. A good way 
to start would be for somebody to 
count the steps taken by a “good bus- 
iness man” in his office during one 
whole day—without his awareness 
—then figure how a little head-work 
would save most of the foot-work, 
and present him with the tabulation. 
A general rule for subordinate em- 
ployees holds to this effect: A good 
stenographer, a good office boy, and 
a set of mechanical devices will do 
the work of three ordinary stenog- 
raphers, and do it better. I have ap- 
plied this rule to my own office, 
where one $15 typist and a $5 boy 
have turned out as much work as 
three $10 typists formerly handled; 
the $10 weekly saving soon paid for 
the machines we bought, and one 
$15 clerk is usually a better invest- 
ment than three $10 ones. 


SPECIALISTS AND MACHINES 


A pertinent example of the grow- 
ing use of machines may be found in 
the art of bookkeeping, which is 
now performed chiefly by a moder- 
ate-priced man operating a few keys 
on a mechanical invention that will 
add, subtract, multiply and divide, 
compute interest, and do other in- 
teresting and necessary things more 
quickly and accurately than the hu- 
man brain could. Also more cheaply, 
in the long run. The time is coming 
when all the work of an office will 
be divided between highly-skilled, 
highly-paid, specialists who plan, 
order and supervise, and a few low- 
priced workers who manipulate a 
large number of marvelous tools and 
instruments. Adding machines may 
now be had from $2.50 up. Mimeo- 
graphs and multigraphs not only 
produce letters, blank forms, and 
other typewritten documents in ten- 
thousand lots, but also print your 
letter-heads, bill-heads, and adver- 
tising booklets. For a small business, 
‘a small duplicator guaranteed to re- 
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produce 1000 copies of a letter or 
other one-sheet manuscript may be 
purchased for little. Every growing 
business has a mailing list of cus- 
tomers or clients, actual and prospec- 
tive; for the regular communications 
that should be sent these individuals 
a high-quality addressing machine 
will be found worthy of a trial—it 
should surpass the typewriter in 
speed, accuracy and economy, for the 
recurrent mailing of bills or an- 
nouncements to the same list of 
names. 


EFFICIENT TYPING 


The typewriter of today is 300 
per cent more efficient than the ma- 
chine of fifteen years ago. It will be 
news to many office managers to 
learn that fifty special varieties of 
typewriter, each designed for a spe- 
cial use or line of business, are now 
manufactured; and to buy one with- 
out looking up the other forty-nine 
is to run the risk of losing a time- 
saver and money-saver. In both dic- 
tation and transcription, many 
short-cuts have been found. The dic- 
tating machine, properly worked, 
will save perhaps 20 per cent of the 
manager’s time usually spent on 
dictation, and perhaps 30 per cent 
of the stenographer’s time. A new 
method of fingering the typewriter 
is said to reduce the fatigue and 
double the daily output of the typist. 
One of the most. revolutionary 
changes abolishes the whole scheme 
of shorthand hieroglyphics, prints on 
a small device the dictation notes in 
phonetic English characters, pre- 
serves the notes in legible form, and 
enables a lower-priced clerk to com- 
plete the transcription while the 
higher-priced one takes more dicta- 
tion. 

What is your corps of typists do- 
ing every day? What should they do? 
What can they do? Are they given a 
scientific daily schedule, to complete 
or surpass? These questions, apply- 
ing also to every other clerk or offi- 
cial, seldom find the proper answer 
in an office. A leading typewriter 
company has evolved a system of 
cutting stenographic costs by meas- 
uring, facilitating and improving 
the daily output of the typewriter; 
some book on this. line should be read 
and studied by every stenographer 
and every office manager; the proba- 
ble saving would be 30 cents in every 
dollar spent for stenography and 
typewriting. 

Regarding his equipment, sched- 
ule, training, methods and supplies, 
every office worker—manager as well 
as clerk—should ask himself these 
questions: “Have I borrowed my al- 
leged system from my neighbor? 
Have I inherited it from my prede- 
cessor? Have I hit upon it by guess- 
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timepieces. 











he Grand Frrze at the 
Sate Lrancisco Ltenan lucid Lipostton 


was awarded to 


Waltham Watches 


This is the highest possible award and the only one of the class. 
In addition we received five gold medals and one silver al. 

At the great world expositions, wherever exhibited, Waltham 
Watches have received highest awards. 

The English language is free to all, and the words, “precise” 
“best” and “reliable” can be used 
impunity. Rather than indulge in a battle of adjectives we prefer 
to point out that where scientific tests are made and where the 
judgment of watch experts is encountered, Waltham Watches are 
invariably chosen as being the most accurate and dependable of all 


Such evidence is not a mere claim—it is proof. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 





any watch manufacturer with 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I/ know it, because 
I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up as many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can build up 
your vitality—at the same time I 
Strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walkand to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
Stipation. indigestion, etc. 





One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 Ibs. 
Tess and I have gained wondertully 
in strength.” Another says: 
“‘Last May I weighed 100 lbs., 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 


feel so wel?. 
Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Author of * Beauty'a Duty," for sale 
at all bvokstores 
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The Top | 
of Your 
Head | 


should be cov- = 


ural growth of = 
hair, and it can | 
be—if roots are = 
not dead, Dan- - 
druff can be re- 
2 moved and grey hair arrested through = 
: our Physical Culture Exercises and 
= local treatment for the scalp. 





Write for information 


_ Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
2  Dept.35, 624 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 
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ing out of my own ignorant head?” 
If the honest reply to any of these 
queries is “Yes”—now is the time to 
wake up, look around, and get in line 
with progress. First rule in busi- 
ness: Remember that the biggest 
grows out of the best. The quantity 
of a man’s work is fixt by the qual- 
ity, hence every man may determine 
the size of his own future. 

The difference between the presi- 
dent and the manager of a concern is 
that the president works a telescope 
and the manager a microscope. A 
few examples of managerial, micro- 
scopic, mastery of detail: Carbon pa- 
per that gives twenty clear copies; 
typewriter ribbon guaranteed for 
75,000 clean impressions; typewriter 
cabinet with special drawers, files 
and racks, to hold all records and 
supplies needed by the operator; 
cushion pads to silence noise of type- 
writer; self-closing inkstand to pre- 
vent waste of ink, smearing and 
spilling; bottle for liquid paste with 
patent device to save daubing the 
fingers; waste paper baling machine, 
reducing fire risk and turning loss 
into profit; envelope opener and 


sealer; parcel sealer and labeler; 
stamp perforator; detacher and affix- 
er; paper clips of diverse forms and 
sizes, to suit the best work of each, 
with clipping machine for perma- 
nent binding of loose sheets; rubber 
bands guaranteed got to break for 
five years; waste-basket solid, rust- 
less, fire-resisting. 

Under the heading Safety and 
Sanitation come various’ imple- 
ments, inventions and precautions; 
such as the fire-proof filing cabinet, 
at least one being essential in every 
office; the check writer and pro- 
tector, that makes forgery and 
check “raising” impossible; an econ- 
omy expense book for each de- 
partment, serving as an automatic 
guard against waste; patent venti- 
lators in all windows, permitting 
free access of pure air at all times 
without draught or discomfort; san- 
itary mouthpiece for telephone; san- 
itary moistener for stamps and en- 
velopes; fit-the-back chairs for all 
sedentary workers; overhead electric 
lights carefully shaded, with a bril- 
liant, hooded, portable and turnable 
drop light for each desk or table 


where close work, hard on the eye- 
sight, is demanded; liquid soap; in- 
dividual towels or paper towels; 
abundance of pure, soft, drinking 
water in a closed, sanitary contain- 
er; individual glasses or paper drink- 
ing cups; teaching of health habits 
to employees, with assurance of reg- 
ular and reliable examination by a 
physician. 


LIGHT AND AIR—-YOU NEED THEM 


A primary factor in good office 
work is a large number of large win- 
dows, and the location of each desk 
so that a constant flood of light 
pours over the left shoulder of the 
worker. To avoid the glare of direct 
reflection, some office managers pre- 
fer window-shades hung at the bot- 
tom, which are raised to meet the 
angle of the sun. The color of walls 
and ceilings makes a pronounced 
difference in the illumination—the 
superior brands of white paint are 
said to increase daylight about 
twenty-five per cent, and of course 
the bills for artificial lighting are 
reduced, together with the costs of 
spoilage and accident, while more 





















OFFICE EFFICIENCY TEST 


FOR APPRAISING ANY OFFICE IN ITS USE OF MODERN METHODS 


DrrEcTIONs. If answer is Yes, write 4 in blank space at end of dotted line. If answer is No, or indeterminate, leave 
space blank. To find your percentage, add column of figures. Most of these questions, to be answered properly, demand 
supervision by an expert. Even then, the resulting grade will be only partial and approximate. If any point is not 
mg pee may be arranged with Mr. Purinton, care of Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


a ee 5 ee ere ee ee ee ee ee 
2. Are all desks, supplies, departments, arranged on a scientific “routing” plan? ............-seeeeeee  ceeeee 
3. Is all your buying done wholesale, on a comparative, competitive basis? ............--ceeeeeeeceee teeees 
4. Have you adopted the best cost-finding, cost-keeping, and cost-cutting systems?...........--seceeeeee  eeeeee 
5. Was each employee obtained, and assigned, according to reliable vocational tests?............+220++  eeeeee 
6. Has the formula S—(UT+UF)=P been applied to every employee? .........c.. eee ce eccccccecces  cecece 
7. Have you installed approved charting, filing and recording systems? ...........cceeessteeeeeee coves 
8. Are salaries and wages governed solely by quality and quantity of work done?.............eeeeeeeees ceeeee 
9. Have you reduced stenographic and typewriting costs 30 per cent, relatively, from what they were a 

VOENP ABBOT cece cccesesesreceseesees ese sees ese el Sees esseeesseeseeseseeeseseeseseseseeeseseses seers 
10. Are machines, mechanical aids and electrical devices used wherever possible? ...........ceeeeeeeeee jaeeee 
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12. Have you answered pertinent advertisements in the 
studied the results? 
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Is it your tuvariabie rule to “entioly the custamer” at. Gy CORE? once ciccicccsecccccesecesesesccecee  eesecs 


ee 2 2 


Have you changed the “time-clock” penalty system to the time-stamp reward system? 
Do you somehow make every employee a partner in the business? ............ceeeccecesscccceeees 
21. Is the “continuation school” a part of your efficiency scheme? *..........ccccccccccccccccscccccccee 
22. Would every employee rather work for you on three-quarters pay than for any other concern on full 

pay? wai 
25. Do you belong to a national efficiency organization?..........cccccccccccvecccevcvccccccccececesies 
Have you had your whole business analyzed by an efficiency engineer? 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
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Total equals 


your 
proximate grade in Office 
Efficiency. 


ap- 


Copyright, 1915, by 
Edward Earle Purinton. 
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work and better work is accom- 
plished. 

Health statistics recently compiled 
show that mental capacity and en- 
durance relate not only to the sup- 
ply of pure, fresh air in a room, but 
also to its circulation. If air parti- 
ally breathed is kept moving, the 
minds and fingers of the workers act 
more swiftly and forcefully. A good 
custom is to ventilate the office com- 
pletely at the noon hour, every day; 
and a wise experiment would be to 
use an electric fan at low speed, dur- 
ing the afternoon hours, even in the 
winter time. Currents of air generate 
currents of thought. Speaking of 
“currents” reminds us of electricity 
—one of the growing aids to office 
management. The old - fashioned 
“buzzer” is being replaced by an 
electric sign-system; when the man- 
ager wants a certain document or 
assistant, he presses a button and 
flashes a light of a certain color— 
presto, the paper or the person is 
beside him. And instead of giving 
roundabout orders to a particular 
department on a particular job, he 
gets the man directly on the wire 
from his own desk by the new inter- 
phone system of communication. 


THINK 


A good habit in an office—one to 
be highly recommended—is the habit 
of thinking. While unusual, this 
habit may be cultivated. For in- 
stance, have we compared in our 
work the economy and utility of 
wood pencils, paper pencils, and 
those of the metallic “propel” vari- 
ety? Do we sharpen away 30 per 
cent of the lead without thinking? 
Do we pay ten cents for one pencil 
beautifully varnished and engraved 
—or three cents for one just as good 
if not so pretty, bought in gross 
lots? Have we figured the cost of 
producing our letter-heads by the 
four different methods—printing, 
lithographing, embossing, engrav- 
ing? Lithographing, in large orders, 
may be cheaper than printing; while 
embossing is cheaper than engrav- 
ing, and often serves as well. A glass 
desk pad is clean, attractive, expedi- 
tious; but if a man writes much, or 
signs his name to hundreds of let- 
ters and checks, a large blotter pad, 
with a dozen blotter sheets inserted, 
will save the man the usual fatigue 
of writing on a hard surface. A steel 
pen, a fountain pen or a glass pen— 
which is better for us? Every pen 
point should be temperamental, 
chosen to fit the user, according to 
the slant, curve and force of his 
handwriting. Much pen work in the 
average office will be found super- 
fluous, and may be saved by a com- 
plete set of rubber stamps for 
routine records and labels, with a 





elbow ? 


taking him away from his desk. 


and fully guaranteed. 













Is Your 
Organization 
Running You? 


Are your department heads and foremen continually at your 
Are you besieged by your subordinates with a thousand gs 
interruptions? Or, are you realizing full efficiency by an Inter- 
phone system? The best way to keep your organization on the 
job and save your time for your own executive work is with 


Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


Then you can get your man when YOU want him—without 


Station can talk direct to any other station. Any reliable electrician 
can putin the system. Built by the makers ofall “Bell” telephones, 


Drop us a post card for booklet No. 42-BJ,‘“When Minutes 
Mean Money,” and let us demonstrate what Inter-phones 
will save you in your business. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
463 West Street, New York 
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In the Inter-phone system any 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 

JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foun- 
dry, 550 W. 27th St., N. YY. Write for 
iUlustrated booklet. Free. 


SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 


Debaters, Writers—We gather material on your 
special subjects. Expert service. Authors’ Re- 
search Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


= ROOKS’ APPLIANCE. 
tte, the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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By a 
Mail Only 


ur Guaranteed 
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Shirts | 


Specializing on this box makes possible this offer of 3 DURO 
Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. Money back if not pleased. 
Handsome silk tie included for names and addresses of five 
Jriends. Biggestselling and most famous box of shirts in the world, 
Advertised in 50 of the leading magazines. Guaranteed not toshrink, 
fade or rip in six months’ wear, or new shirts free. Made of white 
percale with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One of each 
color, same size, to the box. Cut coat style, cuffs attached, 
laundered and fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie is 
Stylish wide end four-in-hand of navy blue silk poplin. A good 
box for the money and well worth atrial. Orderto-day. Highest 
Bank References. Catalog of shirts of all kinds, neckwear, 
hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and nightshirts. 


Room 130, Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th 8t., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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Moore’s 
Larger Stock 
Loose Leaf 
Binders and Sheets 


84x14, 8xI0 


If you are looking for an attractive offer 
of a Loose Leaf Outfit—Ledger—Journal— 
Cash Book—Factory Costs—in fact any kind 
of a record—inform us as to your needs, 


Sizes, I2xII, 


We then will show you what 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


can do for you. You will be pleased. 


ig (O10) 23 ot) 
wa (@)0) saa. 
METHODS 


This book of 160 pages of instruction and 
information on Loose Leaf Bookkeeping 
mailed FREE on request. 


Moore’s Smaller Stock 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Sizes. 
11x8% Loose Leaf Minute Books 


8x10 Factory Costs 
6x9o% ° “ Order Books 
5x8 a “* Handy Books for all pur- 


poses 
3x6% = “* Salesman’s record books 
and 40 other forms that may be used in 
these sizes, 


Our Loose Leaf Books will fill your every need 


John C. Moore Corporation 
931 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839 























Investment 
Efficiency 


IRMS and individual business 

men should establish a fund for 
insurance against lack of working 
capital. The purpose is to provide 
a quick asset independent of the 
usual assets which may be available 
for collateral in time of stress. 


This fund can be charged to pay- 
roll each week or month and as it 
should yield a fair return, it is not a 
dead asset. 


We shall be glad to discuss the 
matter with representatives of 
business houses. 


Address Department ‘‘]’’ 


Redmond s.co. 


33 Pine St. New York 
































rack for the stamps and the name of 
each lettered above its place. Another 
little thing of large effect is the proper 
use of the end-flap, open-seal envelope, 
with or without the “window” feature; 
in some lines of trade this envelope, 
carrying one-cent postage, has brought 
results that mean a saving of hundreds 
of dollars a year in postage alone. 
Office management deserves a volume 
in itself; we can here but suggest a few 
points of recent development. The most 
vital principle we consider to be this: 
Change your “time-clock” for a time- 
stamp! The old idea of good workman- 
ship was that a man should spend nine 
or ten or twelve hours on the job—then 
a “time-clock” was needed, to threaten 
the man with loss of pay if he didn’t 
stick around. The new idea of good 
workmanship is that a man shall do the 
most and best possible, in the least time 
possible, with the least annoyance and 
fatigue possible—and now the time- 
stamp merely records what the man 
does, this alone being the reckoning of 
his pay. The value of a worker is not 
how much he is “on the job,” but how 
much he is in the job. Certain things 
that formerly took me three days to 
accomplish I can now finish in three 
hours—I have learned to focus mind, 
body and soul on the thing I am doing. 


STANDARDIZE YOUR OFFICE 


We mentioned the time-stamp. Every 
act, order, and operation in a business 
office should be standardized, whether 
it be wrapping a bundle, typing a let- 
ter, posting an account, or entertaining 
a visitor. Each employee, from the man- 
ager down, should know in how short 
a time his work can be done effectively, 
and should keep a daily record until 
he forms the habit of equalling the 
standard of possible output. Here the 
machine called a “time recorder” will 
be found essential, to compute amount 
and cost of work. I have had a typist 
who could write with a flourish five 
letters on her machine while the girl 
next her barely had two letters fin- 
ished. Why should. they get the same 
salary? Promotions and rewards should 
follow not only a maximum record- 
breaking feat, but also a steady im- 
provement over one’s daily habit. 

Here a caution should be noted. Often 
the most faithful clerk is the least rapid 
in his mental processes, and should not 
be reprimanded for lack of interest. 
When employees are chosen by the new 
vocation tests for physical, mental and 
temperamental fitness, both employer 
and employees gain immensely. To 
make a typist of a born executive, or a 
salesman of a born mechanic, is a fatal 
business blunder—and a_ frequent 
money loss. By alternating the positions 
of slow and fast workers, a total net 
gain is often reached, as the rapid 
clerks by spirit and example hasten the 
sluggards. Two girls who naturally 
gossip and chew gum should not be 
located alongside each other—granted 
that they belong in a business at all. 
When a worker has fully mastered his 
job, it may be well to segregate him, 
by a partition or otherwise, in order 
that lazy and foolish employees may 
not disturb him, and that he may have 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS 
Said: 


“*T have the profoundest honor @ 
for the character and works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. , 

have from time to time @ 


gained much from his 
writings.’’ 


_ Swedenborg’s re- 
ligious and ethical 
teachings are based 


MMMM 


upon a_ wonder- f: 
fully profound in- == 
terpretation of 


The Holy Bible 


They will help you per- 
sonally to a rational un- 
derstanding of the word of God,—to a 
clearer conception of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of creation; of the joys of heaven 
and the miseries of hell; of the process of 
dying and the life of the real man; and 
of what the final judgment consists. 


Swedenborg’s Works 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper, in large readable 
Ope, substantiacly bound im stiff pager coves = 


“Heaven and Hell” pesrees os pages 
ivine Providence” = 


“Four 
| “Divine Love and Wisdom” .618 ~~“ 
| Free distribution would involve tnwarranted aim so we 
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ing Doctrines” 


H| Address all orders to 


i The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
| 3 West 29th Street, New York 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the academic year. 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, 
Literature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regular members 
of the University staff which is augmented in the sum- 
mer by appointment of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 
Summer Quarter, 1916 
1st Term June 19—July 26 
2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon application 
‘o th 

— — of the Faculties 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 














SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc« 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor ~~ —¥ Paseten, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, 





Avocapo-THE CoMING FRUIT 


Avocadoes, or alligator poems, now in 
limited supply, sell at $2 U0 to $6.00 a 
dozen Demand growing rapidly. Only 
few hundred acres planted; suitable land 
scarce. Weselectchoice DadeCounty land, 
plant and Lemmon cer) groves for you on 


ree 
booklet gives s particulars, 

Co. 17 Ave., Larkins, Fla. 
Seeeee ae eeeegeeaceces 




















* 
CUT THE COST OF 
FURNITURE IN TWO 


Shitped in sections, knock-down— 

saves factory space—packing costs and 

freight charges, Direct from factory 

to you saves dealer’s expenses and 

profits. Ten minutes assembles any 
jece. Over 100 designs—everything 
ior the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 
Exchange spare time for furniture or 
cash commiss ons. jas business for 
with full particulars. Value $60, Price $29.75 

BROOKS MPG. CO., 2552 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 


50x63x15 in. 





Desk and Bookcase 
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a little time and space in which to 
prepare himself for greater advance- 
ment. 

Many offices unwittingly employ a 
hidden corps of peculiar but highly 
efficient specialists. These persons are 
specialists in small talk and imitation 
conversation, and they begin to spe- 
cialize whenever the “boss” goes out. 
Small talk is the kind that makes you 
feel small when somebody says you said 
it. Imitation conversation includes 
slang, bluff, boast, roast, raillery and 
gossip. A low and loose kind of talk in 
a business ends in a low profit and a 
loose credit. What about the speech in 
your office? 


MAKE EVERY EMPLOYEE A PARTNER 


The best way to eliminate friction 
and ensure satisfaction among the 
workers in any trade or profession is 
to adopt this rule: Make every em- 
ployee a partner in the. business. Who- 
ever is not worth becoming a partner 
is not worth being an employee. How 
to engineer this radical move would re- 
quire a long, technical discussion, and 
the yielding of certain adjustments and 
concessions on both sides, which are 
seldom granted without a full explana- 
tion of the principle and method of 
profit-sharing. We commend the sub- 
ject to every business official, as worthy 
of deep study. The force in an “office 
force” is the force of attraction—not 


compulsion. To make the work attrac-- 


tive is to make the worker effective. 

We pause, for lack of space. A thou- 
sand other items belong to good office 
management. We have not here pre- 
sented the facts about filing systems; 
cost-finding, cost-keeping, and cost-re- 
ducing methods; advertising and sales- 
manship; office furniture and furnish- 
ings; books and magazines for an of- 
fice library; health habits of all work- 
ers; training, education and promotion 
of employees; treatment of clients or 
customers; principles and policies of 
the management, with qualitative and 
quantitative measure of the product. 
These matters belong in the realm of 
the business counsel, or efficiency engi- 
neer, who should be consulted per- 
sonally. A number of firms and institu- 
tions recommending or _ supplying 
efficiency engineers may be found in al- 
most any large city, about seventy of 
these being located in New York. Some 
are very good—and very expensive. 
Others are quite good—and reasonable 
in price. A few are poor—and as costly 
as poor things always are. It is wise, 
before entering into contract with an 
efficiency engineer, to consult an im- 
partial authority. 

Next to ability and effort, the great- 
est thing in a man’s vocation is Oppor- 
tunity. Every office means concentrated 
opportunity. Here alone may every 
worker have direct touch with his fel- 
low employees, with the heads of the 
business, with their patrons, and with 
their associates and friends in the en- 
tire commercial world. A man who does 
good work will be discovered sooner in 
an office than anywhere else. And 
Destiny waits for the man who is found 
quietly doing “his=best. 
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These Oliver Typewriters 
Here’s Your Chance! 


Must Sell a Thousand Machines Quick 


The great European War makes it im- 
possible to ship typewriters to Europe. 
We have 1,000 Ne 5 Oliver machines 
& which we must sell quick. And we are 
determined to dispose of them in this 
country at prices which defy competition. 
These grand typewriters must be sold at 
once. Here is a great opportunity to se- 
cure an Oliver at bed-rock prices. You 
will never have another chance like this, 
as the small number of Olivers at this ri- 
diculously low price will be sold to the 
first thousand readers sending in the cou- 
pon. Are you going to be one of these 
fortunate people? Act now if you want 
a good typewriter. Investigate today. 









Genuine Oliver Typewriter 
Guaranteed a Lifetime 


These machines come to us fresh from the factory. Money will not 
buy greater typewriter value. They have all the wonderful Oliver advan- 
tages—visible writing, U-shaped type bar, built-in tabulator, marginal release, 
universal keyboard with six extra characters, etc., etc. Each full standard size, 
complete with every accessory and full instructions for operating. 


No. 5 OLIVER 












The Oliver has the lightest touch and greatest durability of any typewriter made. Anyone can operate the 
Oliver successfully. 

We will sell you one on the easiest terms ever known. Better still, we cover every single machine with a 
lifetime guarantee. Other machines are guaranteed for one year. But we, have such confidence in the No. 5 
Oliver that we will guarantee it for life. When you buy an Oliver you buy * ‘for keeps.”’ 


Half the Price of Other Machines 
Payments Just Like Rent 


These 1,000 machines must go at once. And the price we make is so low that we do not dare even pub- a 
lish it. We can quote this price only in a confidential letter. Ask for it, if you need a machine. Don't 
wait until they are all gone before investigating. Mail the covpon or a post card today. Our price and me 
terms will surely astonish you. re) 
And remember that this is a regular $100 machine, with many thousands in use all over the world 
right now. We can always undersell manufacturers, because we have no salesmen with their big 
salaries and expenses. A!! of our machines go direct to the consumer, and he gets the saving. 
And right now we are going to cut our own low price clear to the bone. Seize this XA 
opportunity while you may, for we doubt if it ever can be repeated. At the astonish- 
ingly low price we are quoting, these thousand Oliver Typewriters will all be & 
> of in a very short time. ~ 
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Get Our Amazing Price and os we" ae - 


FREE Trial Offer! IO SP EEE 
Send for our offer today. Use the coupon or a post card. Find ay ~ a’ we e a 


out all about our sensational cut in prices. A few cents a day will on) ee $ 
buy your Oliver, And we will let you try one free, without sending > g Pe os 
us a single cent. Mail the coupon now, whether you're ready oO 


G > rs 
é Ry ey Ph 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE Q et = e = 
1510-46P Wabash Ave., Chicago ~~ ee * . 








“E-Z” A. Safety ones Pen | BOTH FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!'} 


The War has created unlimited oppectaniiies for those who know 
SPANISH} FRENCH, GEKMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time 
to better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 












A new safety self-filler for every man, at any man’s aii To fill merely insert 
coin or other article in slot and press once. Safety Cap prevents leakage if 
carried point down. Holder of Diamond Chased Vulcanized Rubber. 14 Kt 
Gold Pen. Every part guaranteed. 


No. 315 Vest-Pocket size $1.75. No. 316 Regular size $2.00 


Free Catalogue. Agents Wanted 
. THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
J. D. Ullrich & Co. 27 Thames St., New York | 975 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


(_ git mew rater core, || DOM’ t-Snore” 








Great New Indoor Football Game! 
college coaches. Most exciting game you ever saw. Teaches Trade Mark Reg. U. 8., a & G6, Britain, Patents 
you “‘inside football’’; makes you better football player. 
ills of peak team, Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 
Get Details and List of Other Fascinating Games. Write MONEY REFUNDED. ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 
on request. A postcard will do. Address Dept. S 
OLYMPIA GAMES CO., 126 8. Clinton 8t., Chicago, Tl, Comte nd Comment a a 7 — 








Invented by famous football players; endorsed by leading 
STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Anyone, from grandfather to little chaps, can play. All the 
today. Descriptive circulars and full information gladly sent | | Sizes: 1, Childs; 2, Regular (90 perct. of sales); 3, Large: 
Middleburg, Va., Box 
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Saves 2 to 50 Times Its Cost 
| Annually 
In 153 Lines of Business 


No type to set. 
No stencil to cut. 
Easily handled by 
girl or boy. 





Copies direct from 
Original matter 
made with pencil, 
ink or typewriter. 


The Commercial Duplicator 


Never mind what we say. 


Let men in your own line with 


your same problems, tell you how ¢hey have speeded up their 
organizations—how “hey saved time, reduced labor, cut expense 
in both shop and office—how “hey save costly errors and im- 


prove their service to customers. 
do it are yours for the asking. 


What they do and how they 


If you are aiming at a smoother, 


sounder business, check the coupon now. 


Every Day in Your Business 


you are doing useless, wasteful copying of 
many things that could be done easier, 
quicker, cheaper and better—with the 
Commercial Duplicator. There are other 
things you ought to copy and don’t—be- 
cause it takes too much time. We have 
solved these problems for thousands of 
men—in 153 lines of business. It is fairly 
certain we can help you. Ask us now. 


The Commercial Duplicator will give you up to 
100 copies of anything in 10 minutes. If only 
a few copies are required it will still save time, 
reduce errors and make better copies than the 
carbon paper process. Perfect alignment or 
“register” is assured and copies are reliable. 


] 740M Bldg., Chi 
Duplicator Mfg. Co. js¢otinisoe tasim Bldg. N.Y. 
What Do You Want to Copy Cheaper? Bay" 
Mark Coupon Now and We’Il Show You How. 





pr--------- 


Show me how the 





saves time, labor and money 
for some firm in our line 
copying the items checked: 


Orders, Bills, Invoices, 

Shipping Directions, Labels, 
Shop Orders and Drawings, 
Stock Sheets, Inventories, 
Purchase Dept. Specifications, 
Reports and Statements, 

Price Changes and Data 

for Salesmen and Agents, 
Charts, Diagrams, Office Forms, 


Just mail this with your letterhead 


























ANNUAL SALE OF 
FURS 
15% to 331/3% Discount 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street 
—a}.New York City [ 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 


While all eyes have been fixt upon 
Europe little attention has been paid 
to events in another part of the world 
which will very likely affect the course 
of history even more. In the opin- 
ion of Mr. Jefferson Jones, May 9, 
1915, is a date of stupendous impor- 
tance, for it marks “Japan’s deathblow 
to China and the passing of the oldest 
nation in the world.” In The Fall of 
Tsing-tau he describes the siege of the 
German city, of which he was the only 
American civilian eye-witness, and dis- 
cusses the demands subsequently made 
upon China by Japan. He praises the 
courtesy of the Japanese in their treat- 
ment of the Germans, but condemns 
their conduct toward the Chinese as 
treacherous and brutal. The crossing 
of the Shantung peninsula by the Jap- 
anese troops to get at Tsing-tau was, 
he says, a violation of territorial neu- 
trality as much as that of the Germans 
in Belgium, yet England did not utter 
a word of protest against the conduct 
of her ally. The Germans had made of 
Tsing-tau “the finest, the prettiest, the 
most modern and sanitary city in the 
Orient” and it was becoming the most 
popular part of China for residence 
and business. 


The Fall of Tsing-tau, by Jefferson Jones. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 


THE NATION 


The first issue of The Nation, pro- 
jected by Mr. Godkin, with Wendell 
Phillips Garrison as his associate, 
marked an epoch in American journal- 
ism. Godkin was a young Englishman 
with an ambition to create an Ameri- 
can weekly equal to the British Spec- 
tator, and Mr. Garrison was a youth of 
twenty-five, literary editor of The In- 
dependent, and son of the Abolitionist. 
The time was ripe for such a venture, 
for it was their aim to provide a week- 
ly which should be utterly free from 
partizan bias, absolutely fearless, 
thoroly scholarly and represent the 
highest idealism in politics and soci- 
ology. The third issue secured five thou- 
sand subscribers and for years it set 
the standard of criticism for the coun- 
try. In the historical volume, Fifty 
Years of American Idealism, Mr. Pol- 
lak’s account of this journal’s career is 
followed by selected editorials and book 
reviews, every year being represented 
by one or more. As we run them over 
we recall the critical questions that 
agitated the public and in none has this 
paper done nobler work than in civil 
service reform. There has never been 
any question as to its position, which 
has been exprest with plainness, with 
avowed moral purpose and not a little 
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acerbity. Later The Nation was at- 
tached to the Evening Post and if its 
influence has been less of late years 
it is because its idealism has permeated 
journalism and civil service reform has 
been so far achieved. 

In this respect its influence may be 
compared with that of Johns Hopkins 
University, which was unique in its 
day, but is so no longer. As Tennyson 
‘said, 

“Most can raise the flowers now 

For all have got the seed.” 


Fifty Years of American Idealism, by Gustav 
Pollak. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 


THREE SORTS OF WAR BOOKS 

As war books flow from the presses, 
they may be thus classified: military, 
war correspondent, civilian. Sometimes 
one overlaps the other, as is the case 
in War Pictures, by Ian Malcolm, 
‘whose Red Cross work occasionally in- 
duces the military view, but what he 
writes of chief note is from the civilian 
outlook. Some personal intimacy with 
the German Imperial Family while an 
c:attaché at Berlin enables him to re- 
count an informal interview with the 
Crown Prince; lay the blame for the 
-war on that headstrong young man, to- 
‘gether with the military party; absolve 
the Emperor from a wilful design to 
bring it about. He relates much about 
Thomas Atkins in France, and con- 
demns those English “groups” without 
“spirituality or imagination” who seem 
utterly incapable of rising to the coura- 
geous optimism of the front. 

With Our Army in Flanders, by G. 
Valentine Williams, “war correspond- 
vent,” but not of the best. The news- 
gatherer tells too much of what he 
thinks, instead of what he sees. Cut to 
half the length the pith of the book 
‘might be apparent. 

For those whom the doctor has posi- 
tively forbidden the reading of war 
ibooks, we can heartily recommend the 
Rev. E. J. Hardy’s The British Soldier. 
‘With entire truth Mr. Hardy reveals 
the British soldier, from the view of 
a chaplain of the forces. His sub-title 
is Courage and Humour. He refrains 
from German abuse, and, in place of 
it, notes instances of chivalrous conduct 
‘on the part of his country’s enemy. 

For a description of what apparently 
the author did not witness, The Undy- 
ing Story, by W. Douglas Newton, is 
well done. But his effort lacks the su- 
preme quality of human feeling. He 
does not grasp the comradeship of 
arms; he has not heard with ears tuned 
rightly the singing of French and Ger- 
man national anthems as men go to 
their death; he seems not to know that 
deeds of chivalry and courage lie on 
both sides of the fighting line. Of such 
matters are composed the truly great 
war story. A brave soldier once wrote 
an undying work. It contains a pane- 
gyric on arms, worth re-reading as 
singularly modern in soldierly spirit. 
His name was Cervantes. 

It is not until page 125 of A Surgeon 
‘in Khaki that the author, Arthur An- 
derson Martin, M.D., seems to realize 
what the reader expects from him. 
Marching, camping and fighting he 





a 
The Great Manual 
of Office Efficiency 


N these days haphazard, rule-of-thumb office 
methods cost too much. This manual, “The 
American Office,” does for the office what the 
works of Taylor, Emerson and Brandeis have accom- 
plished for the factory. It shows by .text, chart and 
form how the best managed business concerns have 


worked out shorter, quicker, cheaper methods of getting each day’s 
work cleaned up on time. 











How to select, use and maintain office machinery ; 
how to plan, lay out, and organize an office; how to 
choose, train and manage employees ; how to cut office 
expenses—the solutions of scores of definite, imme- 
diate problems like these are given in detail in this 
book. It is the first such collection of cost-cutting, 
dividend-paying facts about office work to be con- 
cretely presented to the American business man. 


To gather the facts for this much-needed book, 
the author, Mr. J. W. Schulze, Controller of the great 
Ingersoll Watch concern, had to spend months in a 
countrywide investigation of the methods of the best 
managed offices in the country—National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Hill Pub- 


Points Like These 


Modern office appliances for sav- 
ing time and money. 

Getting the right lighting system. 

Arranging the office for efhciency. 

Creating and building an organ- 
ization. 

Getting the best employees. 

The value of bonuses. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co 's 
Merit System. 

The late habit ; Overtime 

Supervision by reports. 

The Elliott-Fisher ‘‘ Efhciency 
Vacation.”’ 

Speedirg up the office force. 

Marshal: Field s Rule Book. 


How to schedule office routine. 
Keeping a Decision Book. 
Quick handling ot correspondence. 
Records for the advertising, sales, 

shipping, credit departments. 
Etc., Etc. 





Draws Strong 
Comments 


“The completeness of your 
book is evidence of a great deal 
of investigation and painstaking 
work. You are to be congratu- 
lated upon such a successful un- 
dertaking.’’—E. C. Wolf, Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 

“*The average executive is en- 
tirely unfamiliar with most of the 
information in ‘The American 
Office.’ It is unusually valuable 
for the young office man.’’— 
Geo. B. Everitt, General Office 
Manager, National Cloak and 
Suit Co. 


lishing Co., Marshall Field & Co. big mail order 
houses—concerns who could afford to keep the best 
brains money can buy hunting for better methods 
and proving that they paid before final adoption. 
There are few offices where even one or two of the 
thousand suggestions will not effect in a year’s time 
an actual cash saving of twenty times the cost of the 
volume. But get the book and see for yourself. 


How to Get “The American Office” y, 


Send no money. So certain are we of this book’s , 4 

self-evident dollars-and-cents value to every business 

paying rent and office salaries, that we will send , 4 

it to any responsible man to examine for himself , 

before he am ey cent aoe, mony «| sign a 

coupon, attach it to your business letter heac 

and mail at once. our copy will come by , 4 COUPON 

return mail. If you decide to keep it, 

remit $3. Otherwise, just return the # Ronald Press Co. 

book. ear off the coupon now, 22 Vesey St., N. Y. 

Send me at once a copy of 

‘“The American Ofhce.’* 


After five days, if I decide to 


The American Office 














keep it, I will remit $3. Other- 
a . By J. W. Schulze, C.P.A. i wise, I will returnt he book to you, 
I found a number of ideas i , 4 
trom which we in our small office 418 Pages. 6 x 9 in. 
(there are twelve of us) will , cn cdctieeiemadeeek meat 
profit, and it should be of much 130 forms and y 4 
more value in a larger office."’— C Refi "Co ccccccccccccce 
C. E. Conarroe, Carroll, Brough charts. ” ey ers 
and Robinson, Oklahoma City. 
y 2 Address ccccccccccccccccccsccccseccsecs 
aiainieeiee aan 















' 
>» isthetitle of our 1916 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural | 
*} publication of the year—really a book of 206 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 | 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
| information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 

bodies the results of over sixty-nine years of practical experience. To give this 
® catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we 


tesa And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, renderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Spencer and Eck- 
ford Mixed Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson 
Collection will be sent complete and detailed cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work. Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 

‘Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C, S. training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 

The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here’s 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 

















LC.S.,Box 4501, Scranton, Pa. 
SS SS SS SS NS SS SS SS SS SS 
4501, SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without further obligation on tm 4 pax. how | 
1 can qualify forthe position before whic mark X. | 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint’g 
Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING | 
MEONANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 
Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 
Shop Practice Stenog'’phy and Lae c 
Gas Engines Higher Accounting 
OLVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting | 
Surveying and Mapping Commercial 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, GOOD ENGLISH 
Metal Mining Teachers Course 
had ag mad T ENGIN’ NG English pevnehee 
| Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 
ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building caine AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 
Corcrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry iierman 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING! |¥French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Run'g|_ |Italian 
o 
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on **The Power of Law 
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CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 10th Season 

A very distinctive, unusual kind of camp, 
that uses the cultural value of real camp-life 
to an uncommon degree. 500 acres of woods 
and clearing. High character-standard. Indi- 
vidual oversight. Exceptional cuisine. Our new 
booklet may interest you, 

CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A.,. Director, 

St. Martin’s, Phila., Pa. 








might have left to others, since when 
he does settle down to the surgeon’s 
work in warfare his book becomes con- 
spicuously informing. He describes the 
lack of organization in the British 
Medical Service, and difficulties of re- 
lieving the wounded without proper ap- 
pliances. From personal observation he 
concludes that men over forty, with 
little previous physical training, can 
endure hardships at least as well as 
men much younger. 

Stanley Washburn’s second volume 
In the Russian Campaign begins with 
the Russian capture of Przemysl. At 
the outset, while mindful of subsequent 
events, he affirms his conviction of the 
final victory of Russian arms. This he 
believes because of the long enduring 
qualities of the Russian soldier, and 
the newly united pride of race felt by 
the Russian people. He notes a great 
national awakening to the conscious- 
ness that Russia at last marches for- 
ward to a worthy destiny. He empha- 
sizes the fraternal relations between 
Russian officers and men, and quotes 
an American doctor in high praise of 
their stoical resistance when wounded. 

Part ownership of the New York 
World has deprived that paper of Ralph 
Pulitzer’s services as a first rate war 
correspondent. His little volume Over 
the Front in an Aeroplane gathers 
much interesting material, without even 
suggesting the manner of a text book. 
A graphic description of a flight to 
the firing line is followed by numerous 
scenes at the front, incidents of mo- 
ment, and a curious explanation of how 
Von Kluck missed his chance of Paris. 
This is a book worth while slipping in 
your grip for a railway journey. 


War Pictures, by Ian Malcolm. Dutton. $2. 
With Our Army in Flanders, by G. Valentine 
Williams. Longmans, Green. $3.50. The Brit- 
ish Soldier, by E. J. Hardy. London: Fisher 
Unwin. The Undying Story, by W. Douglas 
Newton. Dutton. $1.35. A Surgeon in Khaki, 
by A. A. Martin, M.D. Longmans, Green. $3. 
In the Russian Campaign, by Stanley Wash- 
burn. Scribner. $2. Over the Front in an Aero- 
plane, by Ralph Pulitzer. Harper. $1. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


Of the final two volumes of the re- 
port on the Pittsburgh Survey, The 
Pittsburgh District should properly 
precede the others. It contains three 
main parts: The Community, dealing 
with descriptive and historical matter; 
Civic Conditions, relating to housing, 
health, taxation and administration 
from the civic side; and Children and 
the City, with special chapters on the 
different child-welfare agencies. 

The chief divisions of Wage-earning 
Pittsburgh deal with the Community 
and Workshop, Race Studies, Industry 
(kinds of occupations, wages, hours, 
conditions, factory inspection, indus- 
trial hygiene, child labor), and “The 
Reverse Side”—that is, the under side, 
beggars, prostitutes, yeggs, police prob- 
lems and police opportunities. 

Much of the material in these vol- 
umes has already appeared in maga- 
zines, special reports, and in papers be- 
fore various gatherings. The tables, 
charts, maps and pictures, and the dis- 
tinctively human and social tone set a 
standard for work of this kind. The 
mechanical side is of the same high 


quality that characterizes the other 
publications of the Russell } Gage Foun- 
dation. 


The Pittsburgh District; Wage Earning Pitts- 
burgh. Survey Associates. $2.50 each. 


OUR ISLAND PROTEGEE 
Cuba Old and New is a somewhat dis- 
cursive’ description and history of the 
island by A. G. Robinson, who has been 
familiar with it for nearly twenty years. 
The photographs by the same are rather 
better than the text. 
Longmans, Green. $1.75. 
LINCOLN 
A very interesting collection of poems 
on the great President has been made by 
Osborn H. Oldroyd in The Poet’s Lincoln. 
The illustrations are many and for the 
most part Lincoln portaits, which will give 
the book an especial value to those who 
cannot readily come at these pictures. 
Washington, D. C.: O. H. Oldroyd. $1. 


PEACE LITERATURE 

All readers and debaters interested in 
the problems of the war and their possible 
solution should procure the bulletin on 
Peace Literature of the War sent free by 
the American Association for International 
Conciliation, New York. It contains a list 
of references to the best books and period- 
icals on the subject. 


DITCHES, DERRICKS AND DREAMS 
Sketches of the romance of industry and 
the human interest of manufacture give us, 
in impressionistic pictures, a new view- 
point of America at Work, a vision of the 
world significance of her labor and the 
glory of its achievement. Joseph Husband 
writes of industry as many men have writ- 
ten of war—as a spur to the imagination 
and a stirring call to an ideal. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
Constance d’Arcey Mackay has prepared 
a much needed practical handbook in stage 
craft. Simplicity and economy are kept in 
view thruout Costume and Scenery for 
Amateurs. There are descriptions of typical 
costumes, for different nationalities, epochs 
and callings, designs for simple scenery 
and furnishings and directions for an out- 

door Greek stage. 
Holt. $1.75. 

MINE AND THINE 
Dr. Healy, of the Psychopathic Institute, 
Juvenile Court, Chicago, in Honesty, re- 
cords skillful analyses of instances of dis- 
honesty in children showing the substitu- 
tions and sublimations involved. He is more 
effective in case records than in general 
exposition, but makes clear the complexity 
of apparently simple problems, the _per- 
sonal habit and social responsibility fac- 

tors in acquiring this trait. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 


COLLEGIATE BOOK PLATES 
The subject of institutional bookplates: 
has been happily considered by Harry Par- 
ker Ward, in Some American College Book- 
plates. The strength of the volume lies, 
however, in its illustrative reproduction of 
many bookplates of the various colleges, 
some of which are in color. The admirable 
list of bookplate literature, and of the 
names and addresses of the leading book- 
plate designers, will be useful to amateurs 
and collectors. 
Columbus, Ohio: Champlin Printing Co. $4. 


THE SsTOICS 

Prof. Gilbert Murray demonstrates his: 
personal appeal by draping it about the 
great names of The Stoic Philosophy, and 
further negotiates successfully a _ pre- 
carious correlation of a system of thought 
with social conditions and human nature, 
But he cannot resist the temptation to 
drag in at the end his psychological an- 
thropology, which even the fine poetry 
on a “Friend behind phenomena” who 
dwells “in the great spaces between the 
stars” will not excuse. 


$1. 


Putnam. 75 cents. 
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contains 

pages, 

color and four 
duotone plates, besides numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc- 
tions. It lists all the standard var- 
ieties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well as the best of the season’s nov- 
elties, 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence. 

Sent free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas— 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
Y% pound. Garden Book free with each 


order. 
‘714-716 CHESTNUT ST. 


HENRY A.DREER Prnancuoria 
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Collections of authoritative, up-to-date material for club 
papers, debates or school entertainment, on 


World Peace, Child Labor, Disarmament 


and other questions of vital importance can be rented 
at a nominal price. 





Write for complete list and prices 
The Wilson Package Library, White Plains,N Y 














INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of In 
dependent Corporation, will be held at the office 
of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth street, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such further business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

FREDERIC E. en ge nanny 

Dated, New York, January 24, 19 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 2, 1916. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
on March 1, 1916, to Common. stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 18, 

1916. Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 2, 1916. 

The Transfer Books of the Preferred and Com- 
mon stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., on the 18th 
day of February, 1916, for the purposes of Com- 
mon dividend this day declared and the Annual 
Meeting of the stockholders of the Company, to 
be held on the 13th day of March, 1916, and be 
reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 14th day of 


March, 1916. 
E. H. THURSTON, Secretary 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 

New York, February 9, 1916. 
of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable February 15, 1916. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon of February 9, 1916, and will re- 
open at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of February 
16, 1916. 

















The Board 


JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer 


i POND COMPANY 

New York, February 9, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the COMMON S¥OOK of the 

Company, payable March 21, 1916. 

' The transfer books will close at 8 o’clock. in 
the afternoon of March 7, 1916, and will reopen 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of March 21, 1916. 

JOHN 8. CORNELL, Treasurer 











The | 
Market 
Place 


THE NEW STEEL MERGER 


When the Midvale Steel Company 
was bought last summer by William 
Ellis Corey, formerly president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and a 
group of bankers and capitalists, it was 
understood that a new association of 
steel and munition companies was to be 
made. The new president of the com- 
pany, Alvah C. Dinkey, had been presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company for 
several years. He resigned to become 
the head of the Midvale. In October the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000,- 
000, was incorporated in Delaware. It 
took over the original Midvale company 
and acquired several smaller compa- 
nies, the Coatesville Rolling Mill Com- 
pany included. The Remington Arms 
Company, which has orders for 2,000,- 
000 rifles, is a part of the new holding 
corporation, whose president is Mr. 
Corey, while Mr. Dinkey is vice-presi- 
dent. There is a very strong board, in- 
cluding Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank; President 
Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; President Wiggin, of the Chase 
National Bank; Percy A. Rockefeller, 
and Marcellus Hartley Dodge, who is 
largely interested in the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company and the Rem- 
ington Company. 

It became known last week that the 
new Midvale had bought control of the 
Cambria Steel Company, agreeing to 
pay $81 a share for its 900,000 shares 
of stock. This purchase followed the 
failure of negotiations for acquisition 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company and 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany. Not long ago Dr. J. L. Replogle, 
for himself and others, bought from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 240,- 
000 Cambria shares at $60, and in the 
open market 110,000 more shares at 
about $70. It is understood that W. H. 
Donner, Cambria’s president, -had paid 
$50 a share to the railroad company 
for 112,000 shares. The profits of these 
buyers now exceed $9,000,000. To ob- 
tain the money which is to be paid for 
the Cambria stock the Midvale will 
issue $50,000,000 of twenty-year five 
per cent bonds and offer to stockhold- 
ers at $60 a share $25,000,000 of its 
capital stock which is now in the 
treasury. The price in the curb market 
is about $69. 

Some expect that the Lackawanna 
and Pennsylvania Steel companies will 























be brought into the association. Be- 


Your Investment 
INA 


Nebraska Farm Mortgage 


combines the three great factors in an 
ideal investment— 


Safety 

Return 

Convenience 
with the— 

Experience 

Reliability and 


Location 
of this thoroly responsible Bank. 


Any investor wishing to include Farm 
Mortgages from the dairy country 
among his holdings should write us 
for details. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


F. B. KNAPP, a 
FREMONT, 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 








Shall I Sell? 


In times like these, when 
the market is uncertain, 


Babson Service will keep 
you reliably informed on 
investment securities. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department Z-13 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Coepataetion of its Character 











1850 THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker - 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres, Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. _Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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| The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 


and the cost; 


regarding hotels everywhere. 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, 


3 | favorably 
| 
| made. 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
known because of the personal knowledge possessed by 
Offices at 
San Francisco, 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 


the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


its management 


Cal., where personal inquiry may be 


New York. 
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he GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


Private Park. 
from Watkins Glen. Sporty 


THE BATHS 


Golf Course. 


onan gt ert 


lobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 


ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 
WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 
REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 


mint i mn 
AE vn 


NA 
WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





Five Minutes’ Walk 


ann 


anette 


““CURE’’ OR FOR 


ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


' Our Tilustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request | 


CUNEATE AA 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N-Y 














Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR | 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 




















BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 


Twin Screw 
s. S. 


“BERMUDIAN” 
Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “‘“GUIANA'’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent 


Shakespeare’s Portrait 


Six two-cent stamps will secure an excellent 
reproduction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of 
the famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Contest Dept., 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Sails alternate 




















cause Mr. Rockefeller is on the board,,. 
there are predictions that the Colorado- 


| Fuel and Iron Company may come in. 








It is said that the Midvale, which has. 
been making shells for the French Gov- 


| ernment, has orders enough to keep its 


works going at full capacity for the 
remainder of this year. The Remington 
Company has begun to make deliveries 
on its rifle contract. A few shares of 
the original Midvale Company were not 
bought by Mr. Corey and his associates, 
and 100 of them were sold at auction 
last week for $350 a share. The price 
paid by Mr. Corey is said to have been 
about $225. Acquisition of the Cam- 
bria gives to the Midvale control of 
valuable iron ore properties in the Lake 
Superior district. It is reported that 
thus far the Government has found no 
warrant for proceeding against the new 
association under the Anti-Trust law. 


NATIONAL REVENUE 


While the reduction of the value of 
our imports last year was not large, 
the customs revenue derived from those 
that were dutiable declined, on account 
of the war, from $283,700,000 to $205,- 
800,000, according to a report issued 
recently by the Government. This loss 
of about $78,000,000, or 27% per cent, 
must be taken into account in all plans 
for raising sufficient revenue for the 
Government’s ordinary expenses, as 
well as for the proposed enlargement 
of the army and the navy. The average 
customs revenue for the last twenty 
years has been a little more than $257,- 
000,000, and the highest point was 
reached in 1907, when the sum collect- 
ed was $329,500,000. 

This reduction, as well as the in- 
crease of expenses involved in the new 
defense projects, has had weight in 
leading the Administration to oppose 
removal of the present duty on sugar, 
which yielded $49,000,000 last year. 
The new special taxes on gasoline, 
automobiles, iron, steel and bank 
checks, proposed by President Wilson 
and Secretary McAdoo, have encoun- 
tered formidable opposition on the 
Democratic side in Congress, where the 
party leaders now intend to obtain the 
needed additional revenue by increas- 
ing the income tax rate, without lower- 
ing the exemption limit, and by a tax 
on munitions. 








Kansas spent $37,000,000 for motor cars 
last year. 


The average price of finished steel prod- 
ucts is now the highest in fifteen years, 
and forty per cent above the average for 
the year 1914. 


Sales of copper at 27 cents were made 
last week, and an advance to 28 was ex- 
pected. At 27 cents the price exceeds the 
previous high record, which was 253. 


Annual reports of munition companies 
show how large last year’s profits were. 
The Winchester Arms Company had net 
protts of $4,652,000 on a gross business 
of about $20,000,000. The Hercules Powder 
Company had net earnings of $4,992,000, 
against $1,434,000 in 1914, and the net of 
the Atlas Powder ne rose from 
$294,000 to $1,705,000 


The foll@wing dividends are announced: 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable March 1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable February 15; com- 
mon, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable March 21. 
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LOW-PRICED ACCIDENT 
POLICIES 


This department is constantly in re- 
ceipt of inquiries from readers respect- 
ing the value of certain low-priced 
accident policies offered by some com- 
panies. Sometimes I get the impression 
that my correspondents regard these 
contracts as equal in coverage to the 
policies for which $25 and $30 a year 
are charged, but are prompted to make 
inquiries because of the seeming great 
difference in prices, perhaps suspecting 
that the companies offering the cheaper 
forms are financially unreliable. This 
is an error. Different combinations of 
benefits are made and the premium 
charges conform—the smaller the 
charge, the less one gets. The lower 
priced policies have many exceptions, 
limitations and restrictions. There are 
many accident associations furnishing 
insurance at a comparatively low rate; 
sometimes their policies contain all the 
contract, but more often the latter is 
governed by the association’s by-laws, 
copies of which insured members sel- 
dom possess, which can be, and not in- 
frequently are, altered and amended 
without their knowledge. These asso- 
ciations render good service at the 
price paid—and that is the point—one 
gets what one pays for, not more nor 
less. The man who has some special 
policy at $5 or $6 a year is not war- 
ranted in assuming that he has the 
same quantity of protection as is fur- 
nished under a contract costing $25 
a year. So with the codéperative associa- 
tion policies at from $9 to $12 a year. 
As I have frequently observed, there 
are no bargains in insurance. 








J. H. K., Seattle, Wash.—Unless a par- 
ent is wholly or partially dependent on a 
child, he has no insurable interest in its 
life. Ordinarily the death of a child works 
no financial loss—aside from the expenses 
of burial—on a parent. Industrial insur- 
ance is designed to cover that expense, and 
that is its principal merit. While I cannot 
make a positive statement, there being so 
many companies now, I do not believe any 
company would issue a policy on the life 
of a dependent child for the amounts you 
name. Some companies issue endowments 
on young children, payable as such only 
if they survive the endowment period. 
These policies may be had without premium 
return or with premium return in case 
the child does not survive the period. As 
to paying industrial premiums annually or 
semi-annually instead of weekly, consult 
‘n agent of any of the companies you 
mention. 

H. N. C., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Am indebted 
to you for information that the Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
writes a special policy for total abstainers. 
The Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. 
Y., and the Peoria Life of Peoria issue 
similar policies. 


this Book on Sh 





Merely Send a Postal 


Instead of becoming more simplified, shaving has become 
a more complex problem during the last few years—since 
the introduction of the numerous hoe-like shaving devices 
or razor substitutes “whose name is Legion.” 

This intensely interesting free Shavers Book has done 
more to gladden shaving mankind than anything since 
whiskers were declared “off.” Write for it. It will tell 
you about De Vine, a unique—an almost revolutionary 
shaving outfit—revolutionary in its efficiency—revolutionary 
in its contrast to shaving junk. 
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ww to ¢ 
Real Stawing Comion 
or the lean expense 







into immense popularity. 
You should know De Vine. 


De Vine Endorsed by Thousands 


With little sales work and a trifling amount of advertising, De Vine has grown 
It’s merit—the De Vine /dea is largely responsible for this. 
You should give yourself the pleasure and the profit, 


at least, of reading this interesting Shavers Book to which you are quite welcome. 


Simply send us your name and address. 


De Vine Safety Razor Co., Inc., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ee oo SE meee 
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FACTS arguments, briefs for debates. 
lines, literary, historical, 
and other material for club papers, 
speeches and lectures. BUREAU OF 
318 E. Sth St., New Albany, Ind. 


ING THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of tue protoplay, taugat vy Arthur Leeds, Editor, 

Tus Puorortar Actnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME NCE 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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Journalism As An Aid 


To History Teaching 
By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 


Absorbine, Jr., 


told us that his 





had ceased. 
Associate in the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University 


This address, which was 
given before the History Sec- 
tion of the New. York State 
Teachers’ Association at Roch- 
ester, November 23, 1915, has 
been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished free 
to teachers—Write to W. W. 
Ferrin, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York. 


good results. 
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That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an old gentle- 
|| man who had suffered with swollen veins for 

nearly fifty years. He had made many un- 
successful efforts to get relief and finally tried 


swellings, aches, pains and soreness. 
bsorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
|| had applied it regularly for a few weeks he 


he was a boy and all the pain and soreness 


_ Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 


i | up by the pores; the blood circulation 
in surrounding parts is thereby 
Aw \\ 


stimulated and healing helped. 
$1.00 a Botile at Druggists 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will b 
mail 
stamps. 


283 Temple St., 
ae. ee 


For Swollen Veins 
Nos) fo} bal- ee 


TISEPTIC LINIMENT 


FAROE MARR BLO S MeL OFF 


knowing its value in reducing 


legs were as smooth as when 


from pure herbs and when 


or Postpaid 


ed to your address for 0c. in 


Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
Springfield, Maas. 








Writing Companion 
i C oO 

A Landa Combination system for traveling or 
desk—compact, convenient. Always available. 
Excellent gift—useful for yourself. Made of 
genuine seal grain leather, lined with high 
grade moire silk. Contains four pockets—one 
for envelopes, One tor postals, one for address 
books, one for calendar—aiso loop for fountain 
pen. 

Furnished with leather covered stamp book 
with waxed paper leaves, and high grade writ- 
ing tablet. Size 64 x 7 inches closed. Retailers’ 
price $3.25. Our manufacturer to user Spe- 
cial Price, postpaid, $2.00 to introduce our cata- 
log of high grade leather goods. Name engraved 
in 23-Kt. gold FREE.” Order one at once for 
inspection. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
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A. LANDA & SONS CO., Leather Goods, Chicago 


$2.°7 


Postpaid 


Name or 
Monogram 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 
The Vesvttortad Expansion of the United 


Read ti) *“‘Lower California,’’ page 227. 

Look up the acquisition of territory by the 
United States from 1783 to 1848. 

Study the history of the negotiations which 
led to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 
and os which led to the Gadsden Purchase 
(185: 

Whe ™ the “‘slave power’’ in favor of the 
acquisition of territory from Mexico? the 
New Englanders opposed to it? 

Investigate the facts concerning the ‘‘Magda- 
lena Bay Incident’’ and discuss the present 
movement toward the “‘rectification of our 
Mexican frontier’’ in the light of this inci- 


Do you agree with the author of this article 
in_ his conclusions? 
The Issue of Preparedness. 

k over your notes on “The Army and 
Navy g pe United States,”" based on the 
ue Independent of Feb. 7th. 
Read sf % "The President’s Tour,’’ pages 216- 


217, 
(2) ‘‘The President’s Speeches,”’ 
“In lowa, Kansas and Missouri,” 
page 221. 
What is the present size and equipment of the 
United States army and navy? 
What are the various proposals offered for in- 
creasing the army and navy? 
What are the reasons given by the president 
in his speeches for favoring a larger army and 
a larger navy? Are his reasons good? 
The Philippine Government B 
Look over your notes on ‘The Philippine Is- 
lands and their Relation to the United 
States,”’” based on the issue of The Inde- 
ndent of Feb. 7th. 
ead (1) ‘Independence a Self Government,”’ 


pages 217-2 
(2) ‘ page 


‘Philippine 

222. 
What does the writer mean by the paragraph 
on page 218 beginning, ‘The peoples of Can- 
ada and Australia have self government with- 
out independence’’? 
U on what facts does he base the statement: 

he American Revolution and its origin in 

the intense conviction,’’ etc. 
What are the _ provisions 
“Philippine Bill’’?) What ey x ow are 
necessary if it is to become a 
The proposed Treaties with Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, and Hayti. 
Read “Treaties Favorably Reported,’’ 


Read Article IL, 
Constitution. 
Look up the history of the negotiations with 
Colombia in 1903 and the Panama Revo- 
lution of 1903 

Look up the history of the proposed Isthmian 
canal by way of the Nicaraguan route. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
already owns the Panama Canal, why do we 
propose to pay $3,000,000 for the exclusive 
right to construct a canal over the Nicara- 
guan route? 

When and under what circumstances did ‘‘the 
powers of a financial protectorate’ in Hayti 
begin? 
Municipal _ improvements in the United States. 
zee (1) “The City of the Future,” page 


flow far has your city progressed toward the 
ideal described? 

Give in detail the provisions which are mace 
in your city for some three or four of the 
indicated in the article. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
The Destruction of Commerce During a War. 
Read (1) ‘The Arrival of the *Appam’,”” 
(2) **The Mysterious Raider,’ 
(3) “The ‘Appam’ Case,”” page 219. 
methods are legitimate under interna- 
law for destroying an enemy’s com- 


Independence,”’ 


LA the present 


section 2, clause 2, of the 


things 


What 
tional 
merce? 
What method was legitimate during the Na- 
poleonic Wars which is forbidden to civilized 
nations at the present time? 
What rights has the vessel of a belligerent in 
@ neutral port? Does the “Appam’’ come 
under this right? 
European War in Asia. 
Look up your notes on 
England and Russia in 
pe em on — issue of The Independent 
oO . 
Read (1) ‘The War in Asia,” page 220. 
Locate the places mentioned in the article on 
a map. Are the Russians and English ad- 
vancing in their campaign? 


ECONOMICS 
Foreign Trade. 
(1) “Our Great Foreign Trade,’’ page 


What has caused the rapid change in the 
“balance of trade’’ 

What were the chief articles of export and 
import before the beginning of the war? What 
are they now? 

What is the relation between the ‘‘gold move- 
ment” and foreign trade? 

Study the figures given concerning the pres- 

ent trade with South America. Upon what 

does the future of this trade depend? 


“The Interest of 
the Tigris Valley,’’ 











Teachers realize that they have not done 
their full duty when they have personally 
conducted their students down the well- 
beaten paths of History and Literature 
unless they have also shown them how to 
use the History and Literature of the fu- 
ture, which the newspapers and magazines 
will provide. The day when it was neces- 
sary to present extended arguments in 
favor of the use of a weekly magazine like 
The Independent in the teaching of Civics, 
Economics, History, and English has al- 
ready passed. It is also decided in the 
minds of the majority that a weekly jour- 
nal is far superior to the newspapers or 
monthly magazines for class room use. 
Several thousand teachers are agreed that 
there is no better medium for arousing in- 
terest in the social sciences, and no better 
laboratory material than The Independent 
presents. The human mind is stimulated 
by things which are immediate and fa- 
miliar. Present day interest in the affairs 
of Europe, for example, is enormous. 
Thousands of copies of books, maps, and 
pictures are purchased each week. The 
reason for this interest is obvious. The 
task of the teacher is easy; all that he 
needs is a proper method of presenting the 
facts. 

The Independent is already being used 
as laboratory material, but the laboratory 
manual has thus far been lacking and we 
propose in future to furnish such a man- 
ual each week. By means of the outlines, 
topics and references furnished, the teach- 
er can easily make his assignments definite 
and exact, 

We advise the teacher to allow two or 
three days to elapse between the assign- 
ment of topics and the class recitation in 
order that students may have adequate op- 
portunity for study and thought. We ad- 
vise him to check up results quite as care- 
fully as though he were a teacher of Biol- 
ogy, Physics or Chemistry. Note book 
work in connection with laboratory exer- 
cises in Current Topics and English is 
quite as essential as it is in science. Hap- 
hazard, unprepared, discussions and un- 
verified assertions about History, Econ- 
omics, Civics or English are quite as vi- 
cious as guesses in physical sciences, and 
should not be allowed. 

Hundreds of instructors have told us 
that The Independent has made their work 
more interesting and more fruitful. This 
new arrangement of mailing a lesson plan 
giving outlines, topics and references 
should make the work easier and still 
more interesting. We have printed on this 
page a sample set of these “lesson plans” 
based on the February 14th issue. These 
lesson plans are equally well adapted for 
the use of clubs and private classes for 
they make the study of current events 
more interesting and profitable, and great- 
ly relieve the labor of the leader. 

To secure a copy of either or both of 
these weekly lesson plans it is only neces- 
sary for you to use the coupon below and 
we shall gladly mail a copy each week 
without expense to you. 


SP OA Se a a a et ae a ay 


W. W. Ferrin, The Independent, 
| 119 West goth Street, New York: | 


Without cost to me, please mail each week 
| your Lesson Plans for f English as outlined | 
History . 
above. 
| Nome ehbac SbcndebedbasesdeGnceeesnsesawes l 
| School nidienwataeceiie Kebeegedeee canons ] 
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WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 
mn ON THE IN 





are 1. The Story of the Week. 
1. Write a story of imaginary adventures in 
connection with the capture of the ‘‘Appam 
C} stale im Hawkins in 7REASURE 
ISLAND 
. Prepare ‘an argument for or against the use 
of Zeppelins in war. 
as } is plan of the article on The War 
sia 

4. What method has The Independent followed 
in reporting the series of speeches delivered 
by President Wilson? 

. Which article in The Story of the Week is the 
best written? Write a stuiips article con- 
cerning some schoo] even 

Study the methods of henatinen evident in 
the articles on page 224. Write a condensed 
article concerning an important school event. 
Section 11. Editorial Articles. 

1. How does the article on The President’s Tour, 
Page 216, differ from the article on The Presi- 
dent’s Speeches, Page 221? Write a brief of 
The President’s Tour. 

2. Study the article on Independence or self 
Government. Prepare a clebate on the subject 
of Philippine Independence. Page 234. 

3. Point out the topic sentences in the article 
on The Non-Jewish Sabbath. 

a til. Shakespeare. 

1. What reasons does the article, Three Hun- 
dred Years After, (Page 224) assign for 
Shakespeare’s abiding peteetis? What is 
the purpose of the article? 

2. Write an outline of the article on Shakes- 
peare the Man. 


ew 


oo 


3. Give & principal facts in Shakespeare’s life. 

4. What does the article tell us concerning the 
personality of Shakespeare? 

5. How did Shakespeare gain his education? 

6. What was Shakespeare’s attitude toward for- 
mal education? 

7. What shows us that Shakespeare was a lover 
of music? 

8. Explain the allusions to Romeo and Juliet, 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Richard III, 


King John. 

9. Since the quotations give the thoughts of char- 
acters in Shakespeare’s plays, how can they 
be said to give Shakespeare’s own thoughts? 

10. In what sort of place was Shakespeare born? 

11. What was the effect of his early surroundings? 

12. Make a list of the plays referred be in this 
article. How many have you Lae ? How 
many are now played on the stag 

13. What is Shakespeare’ s attitude a oad nature? 

14. Comment on Shakespeare’s patriotism 

15. What types of humor are employed by pant 

16. What is said of Shakespeare’s sympathy 

17. Who was Ben Jonson? Why is his a 


valuable? 
the moral effect of Shakespeare’s 


18. What is 
plays? 

19. In what ways is Shakespeare a philosopher? 

20. Explain the various quotations in the article. 
How does the article make you feel toward 

Shakespeare ? 

22. Ask your librarian for some of the books 
recommended for further reading. 

23. Read some of the plays mentioned in this 


article. 

Section 1V. Leading Articles. 

1. Point out unusually effective words in the 
article on Confessions of a Peace Pilgrim. 
Point out unusually effective sentences. Do 
you approve or disapprove of the paragraph 
structure? Why? How does the style differ 
from that of Old Winter in His Home? Which 
style do you preferY Give reasons. 

2. Point out various methods of exposition in the 
article on Lower California. How does the 
author prove that the acquisition of Lower 
California is necessary? Point out the course 
of thought-development in the article. Give 
an account of the life and work of Daniel 
Webster. 

3. Comment on the introductory paragraph of 
the article on What Young Ireland Needs. 
What means does the author take to present 
his thought? What gives the article its pe- 
culiarly forceful effect? 

4. Old Winter in His Home is an excellent ex- 
ample of essay writing. How does it differ 
from the article on Lower California? What 
is the spirit of the article? ow does the 
author make his spirit appeal to us? Give 
the meanings of the following words: beaker, 
vagaries, shrewish, chic, puttees, loomin 
quondam, ignominy, mettle, Druid, fostering. 
Who is ‘“‘Van Dyke’ and what is the story 
of “The First Christmas Tree?” Tell the 
story of Loki and Baldur the Beautiful. 
Which is the best paragraph of the essay? 
Point out unusually effective adjectives. What 
words are used colloquially? What is their 


Poetry. 

1. What is the thought of the poem called The 
Charge? What war does the poem concern? 
Why does the author use figurative language? 
What is meant by the words: ‘Truth again 
flung out her ensign before men?” Define 
the following words: grim, frenzied, cults, 
gore, ruthless, pinnacle, carnage, ensign. 

Section Vi. Miscellaneous Articles. 

1. Make a careful study of the debate plans on 
Page 234. How many principa] divisions are 

suggested? Point out methods of proo! 

Which is the best written book-review? Write 

a review of a book you have read. 

. Write a description based on any picture in 
this number of The Independent. 
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By Edwin E. Slosson 








JUST A WORD 


The next issue of The Independent 
—March 6—will be the Little Gardens 
Number, with-a colorful cover, sug- 
gestive of springtime. Experts on gar- 
dening will give practical advice to the 
amateur on Planting Flowers and 
Shrubs—What, Where and When, How 
to Grow Vegetables in the Backyard, 
and What Tools are the Most 
Useful? 











Readers of The Independent have en- 
joyed for some time the whimsical 
humor of Edwin E. Slosson, which has 
appeared at frequent intervals under 
the title of “A Number of Things.” Now 
we plan to publish regularly the con- 
tributions of two other genial com- 
mentators on American life, one rep- 
resentative of New York City and the 
other of the Western small town point 
of view. 

John Kendrick Bangs, the author of 
A Houseboat on the Styx and fifty-five 
other varieties of popular books, will 
introduce the Genial Philosopher to our 
readers in a delightful essay on his 
novel theories for the utilization of one 
of our greatest natural resources— 
Noise. 

Ed Howe (the Ed stands for both 
Edgar and Editor) has spent fifty 
years of his life in a printing office, 
writing and publishing the gossipy 
“human interest” ‘new~ that people the 
world over love to read. He has found 
time, however, to write several books on 
the side. His best known piece of 
fiction, The Story of a Country Town, 
was said by Mark Twain to be the best 
American novel since The Scarlet Let- 
ter. His contribution to The Independ- 
ent will appear in an early issue. 

Each of these three page features 
will be published once a month. 


SCENERY OR SPEED? 


The five-mile Canadian Pacific tun- 
nel whose western portal, three miles 
west of Glacier, is pictured on another 
page, will cut four and a half miles out 
of the main line and reduce the stretch 
of maximum-grade track (2.2 feet in 
the hundred) from 22.15 miles to 6.61. 
But in so doing it eliminates two pic- 
turesque loops which have delighted 
tourists, including the famous horse- 
shoe from which the Great Illecillewaet 
Glacier is visible. 

A new method of construction has 
made this a speedy piece of building. 
A “pioneer bore,” seven feet by nine, 
was first put thru, paralleling the main 
tunnel route. This carried pipes and 
wires, and from side shafts run out of 
this work was done on the large 
bore at many points simultaneously. 
The advance headings of the main 
tunnel met in December. The tunnel 
will be completed at the beginning of 
1917, or possibly earlier. In the pio- 
neer tunnel a world’s record for hard- 
rock boring, 932 feet in one month, 
was made in January, 1915. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


_W. H. Tart—I shrink from seeing my 
views in print. 

KING CONSTANTINE—I 
played safe. 

CoLoNEL Hovusre—President Wilson is a 
great man. 


CLaRK Howetr—Bryan will not work 
in double harness. 





have always 





LINDLEY M. Garrison—I shall not 
make myself vocal. 
LILLIAN RussEett—Life is one long 


round of masquerading. 

Henry Hortt—It takes at least a year 
to write a good novel. 

Epwarp P. Mitrcnerr—The dodunk is 
not extinct like the dodo. 

CONGRESSMAN Cary—A “dry” national 
capital would be a menace to society. 

GrorGE ADE—You can lead a boy to 
college, but you can’t make him think. 

Dr. Davin StarrR JoRDAN—A low-brow 
is only one degree removed from a rough- 
neck, 

Wooprow Witson—I hope every man 
in public life will get what is coming to 
him. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS—The 
British Empire will probably be wrecked 
some day. ' 

COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH EMERSON— 
There were 3000 dog fights in New York 
last year. 

GENERAL LEONARD Woonv—This much I 
know—our next war will be with a power 
of the first class. 

Ep. Howe—We had eight guests for din- 
ner Christmas day; not one of them got a 
spot on the table cloth. 

CONGRESSMAN MoorE—The panic of 
1907 is the only thread that the Democrats 
have to hang their hats on. 

CONGRESSMAN “CYCLONE” Davis—Dem- 
ocrats rarely put up at anything higher 
than two-dollar-a-day hotels. 

Evisu Root—The government which 
shakes its fist first and its finger afterward, 
falls into contempt. 

Rev. G. T. Toop—The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is probably nearer to a deep 
sundering split than ever before. 

LauRA JEAN Lispy—When the man 
pops the question, be it in ever so slipshod 
a manner, the girl is ready to give her 
consent. 
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“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the “game-ball” right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical turns 


with which Home Billiards abounds. 


It’s part of the frolic to twit the family sharp-shooter. 


So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own. — 
Your family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and Pocket 


Tables are providing for thousands of homes. 


\' Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


It’s free. 


i) Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


\ 
Brunswick Home ‘Tables are scientifically built, 
\\ with accurate angles, fast ever-level billiard beds and 
iN quick-acting Monarch cushions—the choice of ex- 
A perts. 
Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up Bruns- 
wick costs so little? By paying while playing, you 
never will miss the amount. 


Any Home Has Room 
Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any size 
your home requires. Our “Quick Demountable” fits 
on top of your library or dining table; or comes with 
folding or quick-detachable legs. ; 
“Grand” and “Baby Grand’—for homes with a 
} spare room, attic, basement or den—are the finest 
| and fastest in the world, 


Mail This For Billiard Book FREE! 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (512) 
Dept. 31G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid, your color-book, 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


















“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Expert 
Book of 33 Games, etc., all included free with every 
Brunswick. No extras to buy—no heavy after- 
expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as little as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, “Billiards 
—The Home Magnet,” that shows these tables in 
realistic colors, discloses factory prices and full de- 
tails. New edition now ready. Mail the coupon for 
this valuable book today. It’s FREE. 






“BABY GRAND 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Style 































